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Within the Precincts. 


CHAPTER I. 
Sr. 


HE Abbey Church of St. Michael’s 
stands on a low hill in a flat and 
fertile country. The holy places 
which are sacred to the great 
archangel seem to settle naturally 
upon a mount; and this, one of 
the noblest structures consecrated 
under his name, had all the effect 
of a very high elevation —so 
wide-spreading was the landscape 
round, so vast the sweep of plain, 
fields, and woods, great parks 
and commons, and gleaming white 
villages like ships at sea, which 
could be seen from its walls and 
terraces. Though the settlement 
was ecclesiastical, the place had 
been walled and defensible in the 
days when danger threatened 
wealth whatever form it assumed. 
Danger, however, had long been 
far from the thoughts of the 
dignified corporation which held its 
reverend court upon the hill. The 

Abbey was as splendid as any cathedral, and possessed a dean and chapter, 
though no bishop. It was of late Gothic, Perpendicular and magnificent; 
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and the walls and towers which still surrounded it, and even the old 
houses within the precincts, were older still than the Abbey, and could 
have furnished many “ bits” to make the heart of a mediseval architect 
glad. The very turf which filled the quadrangle and clothed the slope 
of the Dean’s Walk was a production of centuries; the Chapter House 
was full of historical documents, and the library of rare books; and there 
were antiquarian fanatics who protested that the wealthy livings belong. 
jing to the Abbey, and its old endowments, were the least of its riches, 
Nor was this establishment on the hill confined to ecclesiastical interests 
only. The beautiful church was the chapel of an order of knighthood, 
and opposite to it—forming an integral part of the pile of buildings—was 
a line of small ancient houses, forming a kind of screen and inner 
wall of defence to the sacred citadel, which were the lodges of a supple 
mentary order of pensioners—Chevaliers of St. Michael—which at the 
time of the foundation had given such a balance, as the Middle Ages 
loved, of Christian charity and help to the splendour and braggadocio of 
the more glorious knights. Thus the little community which inhabited 
this noble old pile of buildings was varied and composite. The highest 
official in it was the costly and aristocratic Dean, the lowest the lay clerks, 
who were housed humbly in the shadow of the church in a little cloister 
of their own, and who daily filled the Abbey with the noblest music. The 
Deanery was at the east end of the Abbey, and included the great tower, 
which showed for miles round, with its lighted windows, rising up into 
the night. The canons’ houses, if not equally fine, were still great old 
houses standing on the edge of the hill, their walls rising straight from 
the green slopes dotted with trees, round the foot of which a little red- 
roofed town had gathered ; and the Abbey itself stood between those stately 
habitations and the humbler lodges of the Chevaliers, which shut of 
the lower level of sloping bank on the otherside. The Dean himself was 
of a great family, and belonged not only to the nobility, but higher still, 
to the most select circles of fashion, and had a noble wife and such & 
position in society as many a bishop envied ; and among his canons wer 
men, not only of fumily, but possessed of some mild links of conne- 
tion with the worlds of learning and scholarship,—év¥en it was said that 
one had writ a book in days when books were not so common. The 
. minor canons were of humbler degree; they were the links between gods 
and men, so to speak, between the Olympus of the Chapter and the cot 
mon secular sphere below. We will not deceive the reader nor buoy him 
up with hopes that this history concerns the lofty fortunes of the members 
of that sacred and superior class. Tonosuch distinction can these humble 
pages aspire ; our office isof a lowlier kind. On Olympus the doings até 
all splendid, if not, as old chronicles tell, much wiser than beneath amid 
the humbler haunts of men. All that we can do is to tell how thew 
higher circles looked, to eyes gazing keenly upon them from the mullionél 
windows which gave a subdued light to the little rooms of the Chevalies 
lodges on the southern side of St. Michael’s hill. 
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These lodges were two stories in height, with very small rooms-and 
yery solid masonry, little gardens in front of them, anda tower at-.each 
nd; Many creeping plants clung about the old walls, and especially 
there were clouds of Virginia creeper which made them glorious’ in 
autumn. It was, however, on a summer afternoon, at the time. this his- 
tory begins, that Lottie Despard—the only daughter of Captain Despard, 
a Chevalier not very long appointed to that office—-sat. with her head out 
through the open window, framed between the mullions, watching the 
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. broad slope of the Dean’s Walk which lay between her and the church, 


and led. to the Deanery and the heights. beyond. The Deanery was ‘at 


: this moment. the most important place in the world, not.only to Lottie, . 


butto many other spectators who thronged theslope beneath her window. 
For this day a great event had happened in St. Michael’s.:. ‘The Dean’s 
only daughter, Augusta Huntington, had been married that:morning with 
allthe pomp imaginable. It had been like a royal wedding, sumptuous 
in ritual, in music, and fine company ; and. now, after taking a little 
repose during the time which the wedding-party spent at. breakfast, the 
Abbey precincts were beginning to fill again with little groups, and all 
the people within to come to their windows, to see the bride and bride- 
groom go away. 

Lottie Despard was beyond all comparison the ptottiest; and she was 
also the youngest, of all the ladies in the lodges. She was of Irish descent, 
aad she had the whiteness of skin, the blackness of abundant hair, the 
deep blue eyes that so often go with Milesian blood. Such.eyelashes had 
never been seen at St. Michael’s ; indeed, they had never been:seen'any- — 
where “out of Mrs, Jarley’s waxworks!” some ill-natured .critiics said: - 
Sometimes, when Lottie was specially pale or weary, they seemed to over- 
shadow her face ; but. she was neither weary nor pale at this particular 
moment. She was in great excitement on the contrary, and flushed with 
expectation. Though she was only the daughter of a poor Chevalier, 
Lottie had advantages which separated her from the rest of that little 
company. Her father was of good family, a point on which she insisted 
strenuously ; and she herself was the possessor of a beautiful voice. The 
former particular would not have been of much advantage to her, for 


_ What was the Despards’ old and faded quality to the great people at St. 


Michael’s? But a voice is a different matter;.and there had. arisen 
between Miss Huntington and the Chevalier’s daughter a kind of inti- 
Imacy very flattering (the neighbours thought) to Lottie. They had sung 
together so much and seen so much of each other, that the lodges ex- 
pected nothing less than that Lottie would have been asked to the wed- 
ding or even—greater honour still!—to be a bridesmaid; and Lottie 
herself had been wounded and disappointed beyond measure when she 
found herself left entirely out. But there was still the possibility that the 
bride might: show she had not forgotten her humble friend altogether ; and 
it was for this that Lottie was waiting so anxiously as the time of depar- 
tareapproached. A word, a sign, a wave of the hand surely would; be 
7—2 
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vouchsafed to sini as the carriage passed. Her heart was beating loidly 
as she bent out of the window,—a pretty sight to see from without, for the 
window was framed in luxuriant wreaths of green, with trailing tendrils 
of the young delicate leaves which in autumn flamed like scarlet flower 
against the wall. The people who were gathering on the road below 
gave many a look at her. And, though the young ladies from theshops, 
who had got half-an-hour’s leave to see how their handiwork looked in 
the bride’s travelling-dress, were deeply sensible of the fact that a poor 
Chevalier’s daughter was no better than themselves, yet they could not 
help looking and envying Lottie, if only for the window at which she 
could sit in comfort and see everything that went on, instead of standing 
in the sun as they had to do. They forgot her, however, and everything 
else as the carriage drove up to the Deanery to take the bridal pair away, 
The Dean’s daughter was so much the princess of the community thats 
compromise had been made between popularity and decorum; and it was 
in a carriage partially open, that an admiring people might behold her as 
she passed, that she was to drive away. There was the usual long wait- 
ing at the door while the farewells were made, during which time the 
outside world looked on respectfully ; and then, with a crowd of “ Good: 
byes ” thrown after her, and a few—but only a very few, for the Deanery 
was nothing if not decorous—white satin slippers, and a prance and dash 
of the impatient horses, and a flourish of the coachman’s whip, and 4 
parting gleam of the wedding favour on his breast, the bridal pair rolled 
rapidly past, and all wasover. How quickly they went, everybody said, 
and how well she looked ; and how well that brown dress looked, though 
it had been thought rather dowdy for such an occasion ; and the feather 
in the hat, how well it matched, about which there had been so much 
trouble! Some who had the time paused to see the wedding guests dis 
perse, and catch other beatific glimpses of fine bonnets and gay dresses; 
but most of the spectators, after this last and crowning point of the per- 
formance, streamed down the slope and out at the great gateway, and 
were seen no more. 

Lottie drew in her head rae the window the moment the carriage 
passed. She grew red when other people grew pale, being pale by nature; 
and her face was crimson as she withdrew it from the opening, and came 
in again to the little room in which most of her life was spent. Heer lips 
were closed very tight, her soft forehead contracted, her blue eyes gleam- 
ing with anger and disappointment, were (most unwillingly) quenched 
in tears. She clasped her hands together with a vehement clasp. “It 
would have cost so little to give a look!” she cried; then bit her lipsand 
clenched her hands and stamped her foot upon the floor, in a forlorn but 
vigorous effort to restrain her tears. 

“ What does it matter to you?” said a tall young fellow, sufficiently 
like Lottie to prove himself her brother, who had looked out lazily ovet 
her head while the carriage was passing. He had his hands in his pocket# 
and a slouching gait generally, and looked too big for the little room 
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She had almost pushed against him in her rapid movements, for his 
movements were never rapid, and he had not had time to take one hand 
out of his pocket before she flashed round upon him with two red spots 
on her cheeks and fury in her heart. 

“What does it matter? Oh, nothing! nothing!” cried Lottie. 
“ Why should anything matter? It only shows me a little more, a very 
little more, how cold the world is, and that nobody has a heart!” 

“ Few people have very much, I suppose,” said the young man; “at 
least, so the governor says ; and sometimes it’s hard lines, or so I hear. 
But what good or harm could it do you to have a parting sign from her? 
‘I knew she would never give it you. I knew she wold be thinking of 
nobody but herself-———” 

“What did you know about it?” cried the girl. ‘“ You were never 
afriend of hers! you were never begged and prayed to go and sing at 
the Deanery ! she never came down the Abbey Hill to look for you! 
But me she has done all that for ; and when I thought just for once she 
would let everybody see that Lottie Despard was a friend—O Law, 
for the love of heaven, go and work at something, and don’t stand there 
staring at me!” 

“ What am I to work at?” said the young man with a yawn. “It’s 
past working hours; besides, in summer how can anyone work? I can’t 
make head nor tail of that Euclid when the sun is shining.” 

“ But when the sun is not shining, Law?” 

“Oh! then,” said the youth, with a bright Irish smile siiies over 
his somewhat cloudy face, “ I can make out the head, but not the tail, 
and the sting is in the tail, you know! Good-bye, Lottie, and never 
mind any mother’s daughter of them. They cannot make us anythiug 
but what we are, whatever they may do.” 

“And what are we!” said Lottie to herself, as her brother strolled 
lazily out. There was more air to breathe when he was gone, which was 
something. She sat down upon the little old faded sofa, and shed a few 
more bitter tears of disappointment and mortification. We all like to 
think well of ourselves when that is possible ; to think well of our be- 
longings, our people, our position in the world—all that makes up that 
external idea of us which we make acquaintance with often years before 
we know our own real being. No one can tell what the atmosphere of 
well-being, of external credit, and public esteem is to a child; and this 
Iottie had never known. They had been poor, but poverty is no hin- 
drance to that feeling of harmony with the world around which is the 
higher soul of respectability. But there had not been much about the 
Despards to respect. The father had been a good officer in his day, and 

ifhe had not been without money and interest, and everything that could 
help him on, might have been distinguished in his profession. But those 
Were the days of purchase, and Captain Despard had remained Captain 
Despard, and had bitterly resented this fact. His wife, too, though she 
Wg Lottic’s mother and sacred on that account, had not been of a kind 
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to reclaim for her husband the failing credit of his life. They had 
"lived as most poor officers, on half pay with pretensions to gentility 
and hankerings after pleasure, do live. ‘They were in debt all round, as 
need not be said; and Mrs. Despard’s life would have been rendered 
misérable by it if she had not escaped from the contemplation by means 
of every cheap merry-making or possible extravagance she could attain to, 
All had been huggermugger in Lottie’s early life ; a life not destitute of 
amusements, indeed, but full of bitterness, small mortifications, snubs, 
and the cold shoulder of social contempt. Lottie herself had heard in 
childish quarrels, through the frank recriminations of her childish com- 
panions, the frankest statements of what other people thought of her 
parents ; and this had opened her baby eyes prematurely to the facts of the 
case. It must be supposed that there was some respectable grandpapa, 
some precise and orderly aunt in the Despard kindred, who had given 
to Lottie a nature so different from that of her immediate progenitors, re 
As she grew older everything about her had looked to Lottie as the fairy fe 
splendour looked in the eyes of the disenchanted human spectator. Her To 
mother’s gay dresses, which she once thought so pretty, came to look like he 
the miserable finery they were ; her mother’s gaiety had become noiseand all 
excitement. Her father’s grand air grew the poorest false pretension; di 
for must he not know, Lottie thought, how everybody spoke of him, how bee 
little anyone thought of his assumption? And the house was miserable, ad 
dirty, disorderly, mean and gaudy, full of riot and waste and want and all. 
poverty—cne day a feast, another nothing. Even careless Law—the big do; 
boy who was too much at home, who was scarcely ever at school, and gri 
who often had no clothes to go out in—even Law saw how wretched it was acti 
at home, though he was hopeless as well as careless, and asked his sistet awa 
what was the good of minding, what could they do? But Lottie wai isin 
not.of the kind which can let ill alone, or well either, for that matter. amo 
She did mind; and as she grew older, every week, every day added t com: 
the flame of impatience in her. Just, however, when that was comitg not: 
beyond the possibility of further repression, Mrs. Despard fell ill and miss 
died, and Lottie at sixteen was left alone, miserable, with remorseful then 
thoughts of having recently blamed the mother who was now oubil BF faces 
reach, and to whom she could never make amends for those injuriow she t 
secret fault-findings ; and full of anxieties unspeakable—forlorn wonder then 
ings what she was to do, and eagerness to do something. Her grief w8 @ will, 
lightened by the feeling that now she had everything in her hands ant not} 
could “make a change,” even when it was made more heavy by thi « 
thought that she had found fault in her heart with the mother who w8 B “wh, 
dead. It seemed to the girl that she must be able, by dint of devoting B “Jo, 
herself to. it, to change everything,—to keep the house in order if she dif 


Wise, 
it. with her own hands, to pay the bills wherever the money came fro® & could 
She was overflowing with life and energy and activity, and disapprovel B be acc 
of ali thée.ways of the past. She was like a new king coming to # never 


thréne, a new ministry of idealists bent upon undoing all their prelt 
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gestors had done and doing everything as it ought to be done. Alas, 
poor Lottie ! the young king with all the stiff precedents of a hundred years 
against him, the young ministry confronted by a thousand problems, and 
finding their ideal pronounced impracticable on every side, were nothing to 
the heaven-born reformer of the household with a pleasure-loving impecu- 
nious father to whom debt was second nature, and who had always pre- 
ferred fun to respectability. And she dashed at her reforms too boldly, 
as was natural to her age, insisting upon brushings and sweepings till 
Betty threw up her situation, and asking for money till her father 
gwore at her. ‘It is to pay the bills, papa!. I want to pay the bills!” 
she had said, reduced to plead for that which she thought she had 
a right to demand. “D—— the bills!” was all Captain Despard 
replied. 
And even Law, when Lottie tried to order him off to school, was 
wmanageable. He was noreformer like his sister, but on the whole pre- 
ferred going just when it suited him and lounging at home between whiles. 
To be sure home was less amusing now that poor mammy, as they called 
her,was gone. Her laughter and her complaints, and her odd visitors, and 
all her slipshod ways, had kept noise and movement, if nothing more, 
about the house. The tawdry women and the shabby men who had 
been her friends were all afraid of the dullness which naturally follows 
adeath in the family. Some of these women, indeed, had come to Lottie 
all tears and kisses, offering to stay with her, and asking what they could 
do; but their sympathy did not comfort the girl, who even in her deepest 
grief was all tingling with plans and desires to be doing, and an eager 
activity and impatience to make the changes she wished. But they fluttered 
away every one when the first excitement was over and the dullness that 
isinevitable fell upon the house. To do them justice there was not one 
among them who would not have come daily to “sit with Lottie,” to 
comfort her with all the news that was going, and tell her that she must 
not mope. But Lottie wanted none of their consolations, and did not 
missher mother’s friends when they abandoned her. She did not miss 
them, but Law did. Yet he would not go to school; he sat and made 
faces at her when she ordered and scolded him. “If I didn’t do: what 
she told me, do you think I will do what you tell me?” said Law ; and 
then Lottie wept and prayed. ‘“ What will become of you, Law? what 
will you ever be good for? Papa has no money to leave us, and you will: 
tot be able to do anything !” 

“Who said I wanted to do anything?” said Law flippantly ; and then, 
“who said I should not be able to do anything ?” he added, with offence. 
“Tean pick it up whenever I like.” But Lottie, preternaturally, awfully 
wise, feeling the burden of the world upon her shoulders, knew that he 
could not pick it up when he pleased. She knew that education had to 
be'acquired painfully, not sipped a little mouthful at a time. She had 
never. had any education herself, but yet she knew this, as she knew so 
many things, by instinct, by constant critical observation of the habits 
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finding out what is right, than by living among people whom we fed 
indignantly to be wrong. 

“You may think what you like,” she said, “‘ Law—but I know that 
you cannot learn anything in that way. Three days at home and one at 
school! Iwonder they let you goat all. I wonder they don’t turn you 
out. I wonder they did not turn you out long ago!” 

“ And that is just what they are always threatening to do,” said Law 
laughing, “ but they have not the heart of a mouse, the fellows at the 
grammar-school. And they'll never do it, though I shouldn’t mind, 
I should be free then, and never have to trouble my head about anything 
at all.” 

“You'll have to trouble your head when you have to work and don't 
know how,” said Lottie. “Oh, if Iwasa boy! It’s no use wishing, I 


am only a girl, and you are a great lump neither one nor the other; but _ 


if I were only a boy, and could get something to do and a little money to 
pay these bills—— 

“Oh, dash the bills, as papa says. He don’t say ‘dash,’ "said Law, 
with provoking calm ; “ but then I shouldn’t swear.” 

“O Law, I should like to beat you!” said Lottie, clenching her little 
fists in impotent anger and setting her teeth. But Law only laughed the 
more. 

“You had better not,” he said, when he had got over his laugh, “ for 
I am a deal stronger than you.” 

And so he was, and so were they all, much stronger than poor Lottie; 
even Betty, who would not scrub, but who was too well used to all the 
ways of the family and aware of all their troubles to be sent away. She 
fought for a time hard and bitterly, striving with all her might to clean, 
and to dust, and to keep things straight, to the infinite discontent of every- 
body concerned. But yet perhaps the girl’s struggles were not utterly 
without use; for when the next astonishing change came in their lives, 
and their little income was suddenly increased by half, and a removal 
made necessary, Captain Despard, of his own accord, turned Lottids 
despair in a moment into hope and joy. He said, “ Now, Lottie, you 
shall have things your own way. Now you shall see what you can do 
This is a new start for us all. If you can keep us respectable, by Jove, 
you shall, and nobody shall stop you. A man ought to be respectable 
when he’s made a Chevalier of St. Michael.” Lottie’s heart leaped up, up 
from where it lay fathoms deep in unutterable depression and discourage 
ment. “QO papa, papa, do you mean it? Will you keep your word?” 
she cried, happy yet dubious ; and how he kept it, but with a difference, 
and how they set out upon this new chapter in their career, shall be told 
before we come back again to Lottie in her proper person, in the little 
drawing-room in the Chevaliers’ quarters within the Abbey ven on 
Miss Huntington’s wedding-day, 


which she disapproved. There are few more vigorously successful ways of © 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE CHEVALIERS’ LopGEs. 


| Tur name of a Chevalier of St. Michael sounds very splendid to innocent 


and uninstructed ears. It is a title which stands alone in England at 
least. Poor Knights have been heard of both in flesh and blood and in 
confectionary, in other places ; but the title Chevalier is preserved in St. 
‘Michael’s and there alone. Lottie thought it very imposing, and her heart 
leaped, partly with a sense of her own injustice all her life to her father, 
of whose merits, in youthful irreverence, she had hitherto thought but 
little. He must be, she thought involuntarily, a great deal braver, better, 
and altogether of more importance than she had supposed, when his 
qualities could win him such a distinction from: his country ; for that it 
was a distinction accorded by the country Lottie had no manner of 
doubt in those days. She was overawed and overjoyed: first of all 
on account of the people in Fairford, where they had hitherto lived, 
and who had shown but little respect for the family: but much more 
on her own account. She felt reconciled to herself, to her kind, to 
all her circumstances, when she reflected that she was the daughter of 
a Chevalier of St. Michael, and that Betty would never leave Fairford, 
aid that Captain Despard had expressed himself in favour of respecta- 
bility as a thing to be cultivated. Life suddenly took a new aspect 
to her. She thought they would be able to shake off every incum- 
brance when they went away. Her father would henceforward live a 
stately and dignified life as became his position. He would not haunt 
the places where billiards were played, and wear a number of shabby 
coats, each worse than the other, but every one with a flower in it. The 
flower which most people would have thought a softening clause, was 
intolerable to Lottie; it looked like a piece of braggadocio, a wilful 
defiance of public opinion or declaration of independence. But hencefor- 
ward, if he must wear a flower, it must be at least in a tolerable coat ; 
henceforward he would be trim and smooth, and come in at a respectable 
hour; henceforward there should be no bills except weekly ones, and Law 
should go to school—nay, Law was too old for school now—but at least 
he would read with a tutor, and grow into a creature of whom his sister 
might be proud. Perhaps this was but another way of expressing the 
domestic tyranny of which Lvttie’s will was full. She was so anxious to be 
able to be proud of her father and brother ; was not that another way of 
saying that she wanted to get them up, or down, to her feminine standard 
and control and bind and keep them at her apron-string? So, perhaps, a 
cynic might have said. But Lottie was unconscious of any such inten- 
tion, She was eager to have something which she had not, the opposite of 
what she had—and thus, too, it may be said, she fell into a commonplace. 

But when the family got to St. Michael’s, Lottie’s hopes came to a 
melancholy conclusion. Notonly did Captain Despard remain very much 

75 
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the same, which was a thing that most people anticipated—and Law 
decline the tutor upon whom Lottie had set her heart: but St. Michael's 
itself and the Chevaliership turned out something very different from the 
girl’s exalted expectations. She found that this office was not looked 
upon on the spot as a reward of distinguished merit bestowed by the 
country, but only asa sort of pension for a number of shabby old soldiers 
whose friends had scraped together interest enough to have them thus 
poorly provided for. She found a hierarchy of a totally different kind 
constituted and reigning in which these poor Chevaliers had no place, 
And she found herself—she whose chief inspiration was this proud and 
eager desire to be somebody—in a place where she could never be other 
than nobody, and where no nobler self-denial on the part of her father, no 
virtue in Law, could call forth the acclamation of the world. In Fairford 
there were people as poor as themselves whom all the world thought wellof, 
‘and of whom Lottie was envious ; but here she was one of a class who were 
not thought: very well of, and whom nobody esteemed ; while at the same 
time close before her eyes, daily visible, appeared the class to which in imagi- 
nation and by right of nature Lottie felt herself to belong, the real upper 
class ;—refined people with libraries and quantities of books ; ladies:who 


‘had all manner of accomplishments, who could play, and who could draw, 


and speak foreign languages. But they took no notice of Lottie, nor for that 
matter of anybody belonging to the Chevaliers ; the very tradespeople in 
the town looked coldly at her, she thought, when she gave orders for her 


small purchases to be sent to the Lodges, and the only people who cameto ~ 


see her were the other Chevaliers’ wives and daughters, whom Lottie, 
moved by the popular sentiment, even when she fought most bitterly 
against it, felt herself disposed to despise. It is not pleasant to find that 
only your own class take any notice of you. If a baker’s wife were to 
be visited by none but bakers’ wives she would not like it, though per- 
haps her most intimate friends would naturally be in the trade; and 
Lottie did not like it. She had expected something so different. Society, 
she thought, and a brighter world were going to open upon her ; and lo! 
nothing at all opened upon her except the new little community of shabby 
old soldiers with their wives, disposed to be fine, as her mother’s friends 
had been, andable to carry out their inclinations, oh, so poorly ! poor shabby 
ladies with their reminiscences of gay garrisons or gossiping Indian sta- 
tions. Some of them had seen a great deal of life, and might have fur- 
nished much amusement to an observant young woman. But Lottie was 


sore, and disappointed, and humbled in her own conceit. 


And there was another way in which the word of promise was 
kept to her ear, with far other meaning than she had hoped. Captain 


-Despard had a very serious interview with his daughter when they 


arrived in their little house. He called her out of the little box which 
was her drawing-room to the other little box where he had established 
himself, and deigned to enter upon the question of income... 


“ Now, Lottie,” he said, “ you have chosen to bother me lately about — 
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money, and expressed views which I could not sanction. about weekly 
bills.” 

“Qnly to save you trouble, papa,” said Lottie; “if we do it every 
week, we may hope to keep within our income ; but how can you ever do 
that when you leave butchers and bakers for a year?” 

“My child,” said Captain Despard, with his grand air, “cireum- 
stances have enabled me to yield to your wishes. I don’t say if it’s a 
system I approve or don’t approve. I say to myself, Lottie ismy only 
girl, and she is like her dear mother; she shall have her way. From 


“this day, my dear, the new income which I receive from my country will 


gostraight into your hands. It is but a pittance. A poor soldier 
stands a poor chance in these times, but such as it is, my love, it shows 
your father’s trust in you. Take it, Lottie, and pay your bills according 
to your pleasure. I will ask no questions ; weekly, monthly, or once a 
quarter, as long as I have a bit of dinner and a cup of coffee when I 
want it. Your father’s confidence in you is perfect, Lottie, and I leave 
it all to you.” 

“Papa!” said the girl, trembling, half delighted, half frightened, 
half taken in by that grand air. But he would hearno more. He 
kissed her forehead with the favourite action of the pére noble, and 
hurried away. “No thanks, my child ; no thanks,” he said. 

It was a pittance. Lottie stood “ae he left her gazing after him, 
her veins tingling with mingled disappointment and pleasure. To 
the inexperienced it seems always possible to do a great deal witha 
little, and the power of paying bills at all seemed a heavenly power. 
But Captain Despard chuckled to himself as he went away. He had 
purchased by that fine address the right to be disagreeable ever after, to 
wave his hand loftily, and to decline all knowledge of details. “ Keep 
to your bargain, my dear, and I'll keep to mine,” he had the right to 
say; and whereas some of his former income always had to be wasted 
upon the household, let him make what resistance he would, at least that 
would be the case no longer. Thus Lottie had her way, but in such a 
changed form that it no longer seemed her way. With the addition of 
the St. Michael’s allowance she had hoped that there would be plenty for 
all needs ; but what was she to do with the St. Michael’s allowance and 
nomore? Nevertheless, Lottie plucked up a heart. To feel that she 
had something was always exhilarating, and inexperience has wild hopes 
which knowledge does not venture to share. Her little room was full 
for a week after of little bits of paper scribbled over with calculations. 
She was determined to do it. If the dinner was not good enough for 
papa, he must just go and dine elsewhere. And there was no Betty to 


make herself disagreeable, but only a young girl whom Lottie, heaven — 


save her! meant to train. Once a week or so Law and she could very 
well do without a dinner. They were both still great on bread and butter, 
and capable, not knowing anything about digestion, of swallowing in- 
numerable cups of tea. Her fond hopes of furniture and “picking up 
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things” to make the little old house pretty, must be relinquished, it wag 
true ; but still at nineteen one can put up with a great deal in the present, 
There is always the future, so much of the future, like the sky and the 


plain from St. Michael's hillyspreading above, below, everywhere with- 


out limit or bound, save in the eyes which can only reach a certain 
distance. So Lottie comforted herself for “just now,” and marched on 
into her life, colours flying and drums beating, taking as little heed as 
she could of those stragglers who would always fall out of the ranks— 
her father always shuffling off to some new haunt or other, the places 
which such men find out by instinct in the least known locality, and large 
loose-limbed Law, whose vague career was always dubious, and who 
could not keep step. Never mind! Lottie herself set out, brave, head 
erect, eyes straight, all her faculties in fullest attention to the roll of her 
own cheerful drum. 

The earliest part of her career here, however, was brightened yet 
disturbed by a discovery which considerably confused her mind in her 
outset, and seemed to open better prospects before her. Lottie found 
out that she had a voice. She had known that she could sing long 
before, and had performed many a time in the little parlour at Fairford 
to the admiration of all hearers, singing every new comic song that butst 
upon the little provincial world from the music-halls in London, and 
knowing no better, so long as she wasa child. There was no harm in 
the songs she sang, nothing but absolute silliness and flippancy such as 
are natural to that kind of production ; but as Lottie grew into woman- 
hood, and began by instinct to know better, she gave them up, and 
knowing no others except some ancient sentimental ditties of her mother's, 
gave up singing so far as a musical creature can give up what is another 
kind of breathing to her. But when she heard the choir in the Abbey 
church, Lottie woke up, with such a delightful discovery of what musi¢ 
was, and such an ecstatic finding out of her own powers, as words cannot 
express. She had an old jingling, worn-out piano, and had “ learned to 
play” from her mother, who knew nothing about it, except as much as 
could be taught to a schoolgirl twenty years before; but this meagre 
instruction, and the bad instrument, and the half-dozen “ pieces ” which 
were all Mrs. Despard’s musical library, had not attracted the pupil, and 
it was not till she heard the organ pealing through St. Michael’s, and 
the choristers singing like angels—though they were not like angels out 
of doors—that Lottie awoke to a real consciousness of her own gift. She 
had never had any education herself. Though she was so anxious for 
school for Law, it had not occurred to her that she wanted any schooling. 
Lottie was narrow-minded and practical. She did not understand self- 
culture. She wanted Law to learn, because without education he could 
not do anything worth thinking of, could not earn any money, could not 


get on in the world. Perhaps it is true that women have a natural im * 


clination to calculate in this way. She did not care a straw for the cule 
tivation of Law as Law, but that he should be good for something, get 
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situation, have some hopes of comfort and prosperity. For herself, 


nt, what did it matter? She never could know enough to teach, and Cap- 
he tain Despard would not let his daughter teach ; besides, she had plenty 
th- todo at home, and could not be spared. She could read and write, and 
ain do her accounts, the latter very well indeed ; and she had learned to 
on “play” from her mother, and she could sew, rather badly at first, rather 
as well now by dint of practice. What did a girl want more? But Lottie 
\— discovered now that a girl might want more. 
08 _ “Js there any place where they will teach you to sing without 
rge money?” she said one day to old Mrs. O’Shaughnessy, her next-door 
vho neighbour, the old lady of all her neighbours whom Lottie liked best. 
ead “Me jewel!” cried the old lady ; “ and is it without a charge you're 
her meaning $ They send an account if you do but look at them here, me dear.” 
_ “All of them?” said Lottie; “for I can sing, and I should like to 
yet learn to sing ; but, you know, I can’t pay—much——” 
her “JT know ; nothing at all, if you're like us, me honey. But maybe 
und your better off. O’Shaughnessy, we don’t make a secret of it, rose from 
long the ranks, and we’ve never had a penny—lI don’t care who knows it— 
ford barring our pay.” 
nutst “We are not like that,” said Lottie, drawing herself up. “ Papa was 
and always a gentleman” (“Then I don’t give much for such gentlemen,” 
n in murmured the other Chevalier’s lady, under her breath), “and we havea 


h as little, That is—I mean he has a little—papa has a little,” the girl said, 
man- on the edge of a confidence ; and then stopped suddenly short. 


and “Tt don’t do much for the children, I’ll go bail,” said the old lady. 
net's, “That's the worst of fine gentlemen, me dear. O’Shaughnessy he asks 
other me for a shillin’ when he wants it, bless him—and that’s the only way 


bbey when there’s so little. Singing, is it? If you're always to make such a 
nusi¢ stand on being a lady, me friend Lottie, I don’t see how I can help you; 
annot but if you will come in free and comfortable, and take a dish of tay 
ed to when Rowley’s there—oh, to be sure, puff! my lady’s off—but there’s 
ch a8 noharm in it; and he’ll make you die with laughin’ at him, him and 
eagre his airs—and they tell me he has the best voice and the best method of 
which any of the lay clerks.” 


|, and “A singing man!” 
3, and “Well, and that was what ye wanted!” said the old woman. “You 
is out know as well as me, Miss Lottie, there’s no singin’ woman here.” 

She Lottie protested that she could not consent to appear in such com- 


as for pany—that papa would not allow it—that it was impossible. But she 
oling, tded by promising to “run in” before old Major O’Shaughnessy began 
1 self- hisrubber, and see this singing man. And the result was that, half 


could out of friendship for his Irish hosts who did not pretend to be above 
1d not him, and half out of pride to be interrogated so graciously about his 
‘al in- § valid daughter by a young lady who gave herself such airs, Rowley, 
e cule the first tenor, agreed for so low a rate as had never been heard of before 


train Miss Despard’s beautiful voice.. “If the young lady had been a 
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little boy, and if the Signor could but ha’ gotten hold on it!” Rowley 
said, in enthusiasm.. It was the voice, which is impersonal, of which 
he spoke, and the Signor was the organist. But good fortune had not 
as yet thrown him in Lottie’s way. Soon, however, Rowley began to 
whisper it about that he had got a pupil who was quite good enough for 
Exeter Hall, if not for the Italian Opera, and the whole community ‘was 
interested. Lottie herself, and her pretty looks, had not attracted any 
notice—but a voice was a very different matter. And then it was'that 
steps were taken to make, for Lottie only, a “practicable” gap in ‘the 
hedge of prickles which surrounded the Cloisters and kept intruders out, 
Miss Despard was invited cautiously to join the St. Michael's Choral 
Society, in which the Divinities on the hill did not disdain to mingle 
their-voices even with the lower-born outside the Abbey walls. And 
when it became known what a voice Lottie’s was, the most remarkable 
thing happened that had occurred for at least a hundred years. The 
Dean called ! It was not Lady Caroline, but the Dean ; and a gentleman's 
visit, as is well known, is not the same thing asalady’s. But Lottie, who 
knew nothing of the laws of society, was flattered and happy, and sawa 
hundred lovely visions unfolding before her when the Dean invited her to 
go to a private practice which was then going on in the Deanery drawing. 
room. “ My daughter bade me fetch you, Miss Despard, if you would be 
good enough to come,” he said, gravely; but waited very impatiently 
till she was ready, in great terror lest “the father” should make his 
appearance, and his visit be construed into a call upon Captain Despart 
Lottie put on her hat with her heart leaping and bounding. At last she 
had done it! At last Paradise was opening before the Peri! ‘At last 
the wrongs of fate were to be set right, and herself conveyed back into his R 
her natural sphere. She went by the Dean’s side demurely, with dow arm ] 
cast eyes, across the slope to the Deanery garden. The very stones felt sa) 
elastic under her feet, there was a ringing of excitement and delight in the she hg 
air'and in her ears. She arrived breathless at the door, though they hall laugh 
not walked fast. So absorbed was she by all that was about to happen recove 
that Lottie never thought of the sensation there ran through the Abbey =) 
when the Dean was seen walking to his own dignified door in compaly and we 
with Captain Despard’s daughter. That Miss Despard? Lottie? The lady. 
Chevaliers, and their wives and daughters, could not believe their eyes. 0 tea i 
Lottie held her head as high as usual when she came back. Ito at | 
longer drooped with diffidence and delight. Once more she had com — ®vall; 


. down with a jar into the realms of reality from those of hope. Shewis — talk. 


not received with open arms in that-higher celestial world. Mis “AY 
Augusta Huntington said, “How do you do, Miss Despard?” vay — Mety. 


sweetly, but. Lady Caroline only bowed with her eyelids, a new mole & Take w} 
of salutation which Lottie did not understand, and kept aloof—and™ @ Sand t, 
one else said anything to Lottie, except about the music. They gave htt @ *tantry 

You, it’s 


a cup of tea when all was over, but Lottie had to drink it in silent 
while the others laughed and chatted. She was not of them, though th 
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ey had brought her among them for the sake of her voice. “ Are you going, 
ch Miss Despard?” said the Dean’s daughter, putting on the saine sweet 
sok smile. “We are so much obliged to you for coming—the next practice 
to is next Tuesday. . Will you come as early as possible, please?” It was on 
for Lottie’s lips to say “No ”—to tell them that she was a lady too, a better 
- gentlewoman ‘than they were, since she would not have’ treated any 
ADY stranger so. But she was fortunately too shy to say anything, and made 
hat her exit hastily, and not so gracefully as the others who were at home. 
‘the But she would not allow, even to herself, that she had come down again 
out. in that painful tussle with reality, which is so much different from 
oral dreams. She kept very quiet and said nothing, which seemed the wisest 
ngle way. And as she walked home with a much more stately gravity than 
And was her wont—a state put on to console herself for humiliation and dis- 
‘able appointment, and to vindicate, so to speak, her own dignity to herself, 
The but which the lookers-on gave a very different interpretation of—Mrs. 
nan's O'Shaughnessy, nodding and smiling, and in a state of great excitement, 
who threw up the window and called to her, as she was going past. “Come up, 
awa come up, and tell me all about it,” the old lady said, so audibly that some 
er to of the ladies and gentlemen who had been in the Deanery turned round to 
wing: look, and smi'ed at each other, making Lottie furious. As she could not 
id be stand there and explain before all the world, Lottie obeyed the call, and 
iently rishing upstairs to the kind old Irishwoman’s little bit of a drawing-room, 
<0 ‘his “ippeared crimson with shame and wrath at the door. 
spard. ' “How could you call out so loud and make them laugh?” she said, 
ist she with a strong inclination to burst into hot tears. 
tt last “Laugh, was it? and sure I’m ready to laugh too. To see you and 
Jk into his Reverence the Dean, Miss Lottie—no less would serve you !—arm in 
arm like a pair of young-——” 
nes felt “We were not arm in arm,” said Lottie, stamping her foot. Then 
tin the the had the sense to perceive that the wicked old Irishwoman would but 
rey hall laugh the more at her petulance. She put her music on the table with a 
papper recovery of her dignified manners, and sat down. 
Abbey “What did he say to ye? and what did me Lady Caroline say to ye? 
ompaliy and were they all wild over yer beautiful voice, me honey?” said the old 
4 The lady. “Come, take off your hat, me pet, and ye shall have the best cup 
eyes. (tea inthe Abbey. And tell me all about it,” she said. 

Tt no “Thave had a cup of tea, thank you,” said Lottie. “Oh, yes, they 
ad com — *eallwellenough. Nobody talked to me—but then, I didn’t expect them \ 
ghewai | “talktome. They wanted me to sing—and I sang; and that was all.” 
1. Mis “And what more would you have, me jewel?” said Mrs. O’Shaugh- 
q” vey Mey. “Now, you take my advice, Lottie. I’m old, and I know the world. 
»w mole § Tike what you can get, me dear, and wait till your time comes. Don’t 
8nd take offence and throw up the cards, and lose all you've got for 
gave he @ *tntrom. Tantrums pass off, but life goes on. If they don’t speak to ae 
n silent} #§ %0, it's their loss, for you have a clever little tongue o’ your own. And 
ugh they Youll not be long there till they find out that. Don’t say a word, me 


heney. T’ll not bother you; but never take offence with the gentry —”’ 
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“The gentry!” cried the girl furious, starting to her feet. “I.am as 
much a lady as any of them—and more, for I would not be such——J 


| 
would not be unkind I 
“ Well—well—well! There, I have put my foot in it!” said the old ' 
lady. “I was thinking of meself, me dear, as if ye were a girl of me 
own. But you are a lady, honey; one has but to look at you,” said the b 
astute old woman; “and just you wait a bit, and all will come as it h 
ought—sure, I know it wiil.” a 
Lottie did not much trust the assurance, but she took the advice, al 
feeling a quick admonition within herself as to the absurdity of her com. di 
plaint, and the horrible possibility of anybody supposing that she felt her- n 
self not to be of the gentry, as good as any Dean’s daughter. So she went to bi 
the next practice, taking no notice of any want of courtesy, and the result 1 
was that there arose a kind of intimacy, as has been indicated, between mi 
Miss Huntington at the Deanery and the daughter of the poor Chevalier » 
—an intimacy, indeed, of a peculiar kind, in which all that was given an 
came from the side of the poorer and insignificant, and the great young can 
lady was content with taking all that poor Lottie was so willing to give. the 
She sang the solos in their private little concerts, and though her science doo 
was less perfect than her voice, her ear was so good that Lottie was able lear 
to be a great deal of use. They sent for her when they had parties, when belo 
there was anyone who wanted entertaining, and put Lottie to the only ove 
unnecessary personal expense she had ever gone into—a white muslin aut 
frock to make her presentable among that fine company. And thus she its I 
had gone and come, and had been called upon on all occasions, but with i 
out making any nearer advance than at first. Lady Caroline still made dlow 
her a little inclination of her eyelids, though now and then she went™ sing! 
far as to say, “ How do you do, Miss Despard?” All of this, however, orery 
Lottie would have pardoned, if the bride, when she went away, had but me. 
at last remembered, her, and made her some little sign of farewell. i 
With ¢ 
CHAPTER III. the lo 
THE ABBEY PRECINCTS. togeth 
Tux be'ls began to ring f f lately 
to ring for evensong soon after the bridal party dispersdl 
Some of them, indeed, stayed for the beautiful service, which was a thing pa 
that visitors from a distance thought a great deal of, and there wer# cog 


number of fine bonnets and dresses in the stalls when Lottie went i 

The daily service was part of the daily life of the dwellers in the Abbe: should 
There were those who went for devotion, and those who went for the 
service, and those who went because they had nothing else to do & 
was an occupation and an amusement at the same time, and some peopl 
thought it a duty. To listen to the service more or less critically, t nol 
if any of the boys’ voices were breaking, and whether Rowley sniffed 2 
usual, or Bowler, the great bass, was hoarse; to observe how the mune! 
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eanons sang, if they were in too great a hurry to get through the service, 
and who it was that read the lessons ; to look at any notable persons that 
might be there, visitors to the Deanery, or other persons of distinction ; to 
walk in the nave while the Signor played the voluntary ; and finally to 
pause and talk to-one’s friends before going home to tea, was the esta- 
blished rule of St. Michael’s, The old Chevaliers mixed with the ladies, 
here and there one. They were obliged to go in the morning, and they 
seldom repeated their churchgoing in the afternoon ; but still there were 
always two or three, and very interesting to strangers were the old sol- 
diers, with their old moustaches and upright bearing. Some of them 
might have been veteran generals well entitled to throw away an army, 
but you may be sure there were no prosperous commanders among them. 
They stood about on the terrace in front of the Lodges and talked for five 
minutes or so before they went in to tea, Tea was generally a solid 
meal in the Chevaliers’ quarters, which was treated with much respect, 
and for which nobody would willingly be late. But Lottie, when she 
came out of chapel and saw the last of the fine people streaming away in 
their light dresses through the aisle, did not feel much disposed to go in- 
doors to Law and the bread and butter. They could wait. She went and 
leaned on the low wall close to the library and gazed out upon the landscape 
below. At the foot of the slope was the street of the little old town, a 
sweep of steep masonry with old-fashioned red houses, like trees in 
autumn, on the other side, and beyond that the river meandered between 
its leafy banks in endless windings, and the great breadth of champaign 
swept away towards the horizon. At this time of the year it was rich and 
dloudy with foliage : the trees arranging themselves in every kind of way, 
singly and in clumps, and groves, and long hedgerows, and surrounding 
every house and every village and every church spire as far as you could 
see, The billowy greenness thus spreading far into the silvery-grey of the 
distance; the sky of a pale blue, faint with summer heat and long 
drought, spread out like a map before the gazer from that mount of vision. 
The mottled clouds were floating together and rolling into masses as if 
with the intention of putting a stop to this long reign of brightness, and 
the long lines of the landscape and the great vault of the sky dropped 
together into a haze which also spoke of rain. Lottie leaned disconso- 
lately over the wall, spreading abroad her thoughts over this vast breadth 
of space and silence. She let them go like a flock of birds flying to all 
the winds. Thoughts! they were not thoughts but feelings, vague move- 
ments of the mind, half sentiment, half-porsonal sensation. Why she 
should have been so deeply affected by this marriage she could not have 
tld any one. She did not herself know. It seemed to penetrate 
through and through her system of life, unsettling everything. After 
the disappointments of her beginning at St. Michael’s, this connection 
with the Deanery had seemed a thread of promise, a clue to somethi ig 
better, not a very splendid promise indeed, but still something; a Lise 
link of ambition which looked better and finer and more noble after it 
We snapped than it had ever done before. It was not very noble in itself, 
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Lottie felt: vaguely that to have so strong a desire for admission within. ve 
that charmed circle was not a very lofty thing. The people she had to 
seen within it had not satisfied her ideal. Except that they dressed we 
better (some of them at least), they had been very much like the humble 
classes with which she was acquainted ; and to wish for a footing among 
them only because they were better off and more highly thought of than 
her own neighbours was not an elevating sentiment. In the perpetual 
disappointments to which she had been subject, the slights she had been 


mingled with the stings of humiliation. She had felt that it was’ the 
poorest of ambitions which had taken possession of her. And now that 
it was over, this sense of unworthiness still mingled with her senso of 
failure and exclusion. For though it might not be a door into heaven, 
still to feel that it was shut, to be obliged to turn away, and to see no you 
other door at which she could enter, was hard. Her heart sank down 
into painful depths cf abandonment, and tears came to her eyes in spite scie 
of herself. She had nothing to cry about, but her lips quivered and two Iti 
big tears rose and hung suspended under her long eyelashes, so filling up bees 
the whole space-before her, that Lottie saw nothing but a waving green- grea 
ness and blueness, a blurred shadow of earth and sky. | 
It was just at this moment, while she was still uncertain whethershe witl 
could get these tears swallowed or whether they must fall, betraying her, beet 
that she was aware of someone at her elbow. “I think we shall have rain, befo 
Miss Despard,” sajd a deliberate voice ; “do you not think we shall have the 
rain? The summer has beén so fine that we have no right to grumblé kind 
You were the one lady in all St. Michael’s whom I most wanted to see” He 
“T, Signor? I do not know what you should want with me,” sid him 
Lottie, forced by circumstances into rudeness. She did not want t not 
be rude, but the shock of his sudden address had brought down. thiit half 
shower, falling like drops of a thunderstorm, and she would not, tum was 
round to show him her wet eyes. He smiled a little to himself at this your 
petulance, and’ that was all. He was used to waywardness in young steps 
ladies. He was a spare, olive-coloured man, not tall, but wiry and close 
knit. He had all the aspect of an Italian and the name ; ‘but he was dt ter W 
really an Italian, being an Englishman born, a good Tory and a good 
Churchman, and all that the organist of St. Michael’s ought to be. But left h 
he was not disinclined to keep up a mystery on this score, having a little ‘eo 
love of mystery by nature, and feeling, musically, that his foreign name 
and looks were in his favour. How far back the Signor had to go for that: 
his claim to be considered an Italian, nobody knew, but everybody (except 
the perverse and disagreeable, who would occasionally say Mr. Rosté Youn 
netti to annoy him) called:the musician the Signor. His complexion ff look 
his moustache, the wonderful dark eyes, which were the chief feature ill 
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obliged to put up with, Lottie had felt a great many pangs of shame She 
bea 
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his face, were all of Southern origin ; and he spoke with a curious delibe IM ger 
ration and clear pronunciation of every syllable, which almost looked # oe 
if, at one time, there had been ‘difficulties about the language, and abil “All 
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he had-not courage even yet to take any liberties with it. But. his accatl 
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wasas good English as could be desired ; and in respect to this as well as 


po ; to all other questions about his origin the community of St. Michael’s 
sesed _ were entirely in the dark, as he intended them to be. 

ibler “This event,” said the Signor, in his clear slow voice, ‘ “ will bri 

nong our little societies, our practisings, to an end, Miss Despard, ‘We were 
than getting on very well. mr am sorry to come to an end of anything, and of 
stual these above all.” ee 
been “Yes, I suppose so,” said Lottie, drearily. “ Will it, do you think? 
ame She had not very much of a voice.” , 

: the “No; but there are other things besides voice. You ave a very 
that beautiful voice, Miss Despard.” 

30 of “But I have nothing else,” said Lottie, forgetting her precauticns 
Aven, and turning quickly upon him; “ that is what you mean to say? ‘And 
6 no you never even allowed before that I had a voice.” 

lown “No, not much else,” said the deliberate organist ; “you have no 
spite science, no method. ‘You don’t know how to manage what you have got. 
1 two Itisa fine organ by nature, but you cannot produce it as you ought, 
ag Up because you do not know how. To have so rervend ond to do so little is a 
reel: great pity. It is a waste of a great gift, it is——” 

“How dare you tell me all this to my face?” said Lottie, transported 
or she with vivid anger. She would have taken it more quietly if she had not 
s her, been weakened in spirit by the discouragement into which she had fallen 
rain, before. Her fierce, sudden glance was even still unwillingly softened by 
have the wetness pf her eyes. But the Signor did not flinch. There was a 
mble. kind of smile in his own as he met her look. He was not afraid of her. 
, see” He looked, indeed, amiably, genially at Lottie—as she had never seen 
” said him look before—and as she turned round she became aware that he was 
nt 0 notalone. Over his shoulder, with an alarmed, indignant aspect, which 
. that half amused while it consoled her, was another face with which Lottie 
tin was very well acquainted. It was the face of his favourite pupil, a 
+ this young man who followed the Signor about like his shadow, always a few 
young steps behind him, always in devout contemplation of him. But young 
close- Purcell was not of this mind to-day ; he was looking at his beloved mas- 
as 1i0t ter with a mixture of rage and pathos very droll in their combination. 
, good Initie was easily moved, and almost before the words of the defiance had 

But lefther lips a laugh forced itself after them. She had to turn round again 
, little toconceal the conflict of sudden mirth in her face. 
“name “Would you rather I said it to others than to you? No, because 
go for that would do you no good ” 
except “And do you really think that [—I——” Why should she laugh 3 
Rossi Young Purcell’s face brightened slightly, but took a still more curious 
lexion, look of bewildered enquiry. As for the Signor, he thought she had become 
ure it hysterical, which he believed was a common weakness with womankind 
delibe in general, and he was alarmed. 
ked a8 TI beg you a thousand pardons if I have seemed rude,” he aid. 
d asi *All that I wanted was to the conversation ; for I 


proposal to make,” 
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“Do you call that beginning a conversation to tell me I am quits to 
ignorant, and cannot sing, and waste my voice?” said Lottie, recovering ori 
her indignation. “It is not a very civil way.” tak 

“« Miss Despard, I think you will miss the society's singing, and I want you 
to tell you it was not.good for you. These people were dazzled by your 
voice,” said the organist, with unintentional confusion of metaphor, “and face 
they made use of it. All these fine people, they make use of us, and often saw 
forget tosay thank you. I was sorry that you should suffer, too; so was Defo 
Purcell ; he knows what it is—a little. And you have had no teaching stra 
you have not had a thorough professional training as he has ——” 

Lottie turned upon him with flashing eyes, and this time she did who 
not laugh at the young man who, over the Signor’s shoulder, fol mak 
lowed every movement of hers with such eager attention. His look of but, 
wonder and fear was not less comic than the other changes which had thin 
come over his countenance, but she took no notice of it. “I don’t know , 
what you mean,” she said, “ by professional training. What do I want Wror 
with professional training? What has Mr. Purcell to do with it! nist 
What do you mean? how should I suffer? If they thank me, or if they not | 
don’t thank me, what is that to me?” that 

The Signor cast a glance round at young Purcell, who answered with to he 
a look of despair. “ If you would but confide in us, we thought we could : 
help you. Indeed, Miss Despard, it is no presumption on Purcell’s part, neces 
only a fellow-feeling—” She | 

“Only a feeling—of respect!” This Purcell timidly gasped out, jm /nge 
with alarm painted on every feature. Lottie, turning her back to the mot 
wall and confronting the two musicians, solemnly made them a very air of 
awful curtsey. It was an art she had learned (though the teacher was the ha 
unaware of the fact) from Lady Caroline; and therefore it was of the And } 
very finest and most imposing kind. dignit 

“The puzzle is,” she said grandly, in a voice not unlike Lady Cam — 9! 
line’s, “ what the link between us may be.” two Q 

They were both silenced by this speech, and by her imposing aspect with § 
generally ; for Lottie was very handsome, and this defiant grandeur suited litle 8 
her. Purcell felt disposed to sink into the earth, and showed it; butas f Plsh I 
for the Signor, he was less alarmed, and, indeed, a little amused—he had § “andir 
seen a great number of heroines, both in public and private life. drew 

“It is always wrong to beat about the bush,” he said. “ Perhaps! tltoget 
have made a mistake ; I thought you probably intended to sing, Mis § Pil 
Despard, as a profession.” pretend 

“1%” Lottie’s voice broke into ahalf shriek. “I?” The suggestion iflected 

~ gave her a shock which it was hard to get over. She felt a trembling the day 
giddiness and insecurity, as if the ground had suddenly been cut from ih 
under her ; she could have cried for mortification, injured pride, horrible ff “wed 
humbling and downfall. She who had been mourning this change astak — "™ty 
ing from her all chance of ascent into the society she had a right 0, So 
the society she really belonged to,—and they thought it was professional a 


work, a profession that she was thinking of ! She drew hack unconsciously 
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to the support of the wall, and propped herself by it. She could have 
gried, but pride would not let her. “You are mistaken, altogether mis- 


fi taken,” she said. “TI don’t suppose that you mean to insult me; but 
red you forget that I am a gentleman’s daughter.” 
your Here the ghost of a smile flitted across the Signor’s olive-coloured _ 
al face, It was as momentary as the passing of a shadow, but yet Lottie 
ten saw it, and it stung her as nothing else could have done ; she was angry 
pes before, but this excited her to passion. She could have flown at him and 
sing strangled him for this smile; she understood it well enough. “ You 
gmile!” she said. ‘ You think, perhaps, that a poor Chevalier, a soldier 
did who is not rich, is not a gentleman. You think it is only money that 
fol makes a gentleman. There are many people who are of that opinion ; 
ok of but,” said Lottie with a smile, “you will perhaps not be surprised if I 
had think differently. I will bid you good evening, please, now.” 
aan “Qne moment,” said the Signor; “you must not go away with a 
weak wong impression. Forgive me the mistake, if it is a mistake. You are 
» it! nistaken, too, Miss Despard, if you think a gentleman’s daughter may 
they not sing—to the great generous public as well as to poor little coteries 
. that never say thank you. You mistake, too; but nevermind. I meant 
with to have offered, if you would let me, to help you——” 
could “Thank you, very much!” said Lottie with great state, “it is not 
part, necessary. When I want lessons, I can—ask for them, M. Rossinetti.” 
She had been about to say pay, but Lottie was honest, and though she 
+ ont, longed to inflict the insult, would not say what was not true. She did 
0 the not even see young Purcell’s pathetic looks as he gazed at her, with the 
“very air of a suppliant on his knees, over his master’s shoulder ; but she saw 
ap the half shrug of the Signor’s shoulders as he stood aside to let her pass. 
if the And perhaps had she but known it there was something comic, too, in the 
dignity with which she swept past with a little wave of her hand. It 
Caro- was like Lady Caroline, though Lottie did not intend it to beso. The 
two musicians stood looking after as she walked majestically homewards, 
aspect with so many commotions in her bosom. She had to pass through the 
suited little square in which the lay clerks lived on her way, and as if to accom- 
but a8 plish Lottie’s humiliation, Rowley the tenor—who was her teacher—was 
10 bad sanding at his door as she passed. Even the Chevaliers of St. Michael’s 
“drew a line” at the lay clerks; to associate with them was to descend 
haps I tltogether from any pretence at gentility; and though Lottie was his 
. Miss (Pupil, Rowley had never transgressed the due limits of respectfulness or 
: pretended to any friendship with the young lady. But the wedding had 
vestion affected the morals of St. Michael’s generally, and made a revolution for 
ling of the day ; and as Lottie passed the tenor took advantage of the opportu- 
+ from MY. “How are you, Miss?” he said, with a sniff and a lurch which 
orrible [| Moved the source of his boldness; “won’t you come in and have a chat? 
asta [ “tyou come in and have some tea with my little girl, Miss Lottie?” 
Jat 1, food heavens ! what had Lottie done to be addressed in this way; and 


the knew that the two others would hear this demonstration of intimacy, 
the rushed past, stumbling over her dress, wild with resentment and 
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mortification. This was what it was to be poor, to be in a false 
not to be recognised as a lady! One mortification had followed another, 
so that she did not know how to bearit. Augusta’s neglect, the Signor’ 
insulting suggestion, and Rowley’s familiarity! Lottie did not know 
which was the most hard to bear. 

_.. “Ts that you, Lottie? and where have you been?” said Law. “Lets 
have tea now ; I’ve been waiting and waiting, wanting to go out, and 
wondering what had become of you.” He had: begun his met and 
butter on the spot, 

“ Where is papa, Law?” 

Papa? How should I know? You didn’t him, did: a yout 
I say, I’m going out—do make haste. And look here! I wish you ’d speak 
to him, Lottie. I wish you’d tell him he oughtn’t to; I’d give ores 
pounds (if LT had it) not to have such an uncommon name!” 

_ It isa very good name—better than anyone else’s know; Me : 
Despards never were anything but gentlemen.” 

“Oh! it’s a great deal you know. about it, ” said Law, wie. a oa 
“ Perhaps once upon a time we were somebody when everybody. else was 
nobody ! But when it turns. the other way, when we are nobody and _ 
everybody else ‘somebody, and when it’s known wherever you go whose 
gon you.are——” 

“You .don’t need to continue nobody,” she said; you area Re 
yaa can do what youlike. If weare down now, you need not stay down, 
Law. ., But then you must not hang about apd lose your time any lage 
If you-will work, you can soon change that.’ 

“Can I!” said the youth; “that shows how you. I 
have never been taught to do anything. IfI had been put apprentio 
to.a butcher or a baker when I was young—but you never did anything 
but bully me to work and go toschool. What good is school? . Ifyou 
are to do anything, you ought to be taught when you are young. I have 
been mismanaged. I doubt if I will ever be good for much now.” 

“Oh—h!” cried’ Lottie, with a deep breath of aspiration from the 
depths of her chest, “if it was only me! I should find something todo! 
I should not be long like this, lounging about a little bit. of a placa, 
following bad examples, doing no work. O Law! if I could put som 
of me into you; if I could change places with you! Fancy what ws 
said to me to-day. The Signor came up to me when we came out @ 
church, and asked me if I was going to sing—for a profession.” ; 

. By Jove!” cried Law ; he woke up even from his bread and butter, 
~ and looked at her with sparkling eyes, 

“T had almost said, ‘ You may be very glad my brother is not with 
me to hear. you ask such a question.’ But on the whole I am glad 
you were not. TI said all that was necessary,’ ’ said Lottie with dignity. 
“ He will never repeat such an insult again.” 

«By Jove!” Law repeated, taking no heed of what she said, bil 
looking at her. with visibly increased respect, ‘Do you mean a a 
that he thought you good enough for that?” — 
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"Good enough!” she said, with severe contempt, and a melancholy _ 
groan. “I always knew I could sing ; even poor mamma knew. But I 
did not condescend to say much to them. I said, ‘I am a gentleman’s 
daughter,’ and walked away.” 

“Well, girls are very funny,” said Law. ‘“ How you bully meabout 
yorking ! morning, noon, and night, you are never done nagging; but 
the moment it comes to your own turn——” 

“To my own turn!” Lottie looked at him aghast. 

“To be sure. Oh, that’s all very fine about being a gentleman's 
daughter. We know pretty well what that means, and so does every- 
body. I wonder, Lottie, you that have some sense, how could you be 
wsilly? He must have laughed.” 

“Oh, hold your tongue, Law! I suppose they thought we were no 
letter than the most of the people here. When you are poor you are _ 
always insulted. I should not care for money, not for itself, not for 
thegold and silver,” said Lottie ; “nor even so very much for the nice 
things that one could buy ; but, oh, to be above people’s remarks, to be 
known for what you are, not looked down upon, not insulted——” 

“Tt depends upon what you call being insulted,” said Law; “ if any 
ian had said that to me, I should have thought him next to an angel. 
What is insulting about it? If you like money (and who doesn’t like 
money !) why there’s the easiest way in the world of getting it. Sing! 
Tdsing my head off,” said Law, “if that was all that was wanted. And 
you sing for pleasure ; you like singing! I can’t tell what you are 
thinking of. If I had known you were so good as that—but one never 
thinks much of one’s own sister, somehow,” the youth added, with easy 
frankness. But he was so much excited that he left his tea, and strode 
wand down the room (three paces and a half, that was all the size of 
it) repeating “by Jove!” to himself. “‘ If you mean not to do it, you had 
letter not let him know you could do it,” he announced, after an in- 
terval, Never in his life before had the easy-going young man been so 
moved, ‘It’s untold the money they make,” he said. 

As for Lottie, her whole being was in a ferment. She looked at her 
brother with a gasp of pain. The bread and butter had no charms: for 
her'on that night of emotion. She took up her basket. which was full of 
things to mend, and sat down in the window, speechless with vague pas- 
sim, pain, discontentment. Lottie was not a wise or enlightened young 
Woman. She had not even taken the stamp of her age as many people 
dowho are not enlightened. She had never learned that it was desirable 
that women should have professions like men. Her thoughts ran 
tntitely in the old-fashioned groove, and it seemed to her that for “a gen- 
tkinan’s daughter” to work for her living, to be known publicly to work 
for lier living, was a social degradation beyond words to express. It im- 
plied—what did it notimply? That the family were reduced to the 
lowest level of poverty ; but that was.a small part of it—that the men 
Wereuseless, worthless, without pride or honour ; that they had no friends, 
WMeans of saving themselves from this betrayal of all the secrets of 
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pride. These were the foolish feelings inher mind. Gentlemen’s dangh- 
ters were governesses sometimes she had heard, and Lottie pitied the poor 
girls (orphans—they were always orphans, and thus set aside from the 
general rule), with an ache of compassion in her heart ; but it was her 
private impression that this was a stigma never to be wiped off, a stain, 
not upon the girl, but upon her family who could permit such a sacrifice, 
Lottie’s view of sacrifice was one which is rarely expressed, but not the 
less exists, among women and all other persons from whom sacrifices are 
demanded. Could Alcestis have the same respect after for the man who 
could let her die for him? Could she go on living by his side and think 
just the same of him as if he had borne his own burden instead of 
shuffling it off upon her shoulders? The ancients did not trouble them- 
selves with such questions, but it is a peculiarity of the modern mind 
that it does. And Lottie, though her point of view was very old 
fashioned, still looked at it in this modern way. "When Law, whom it 
was impossible to stir up to any interest in his own work, became 60 
excited over the thought of a possible profession for her, she looked at him 
with something of the feeling with which Isabella contemplated the caitiff 
brether in his prison who would have bought bis life by her shame. What! 
would he be “‘ made a man” in such a way? would he buy idleness and 
ease for himself by exposing her to a life unworthy of “a gentleman's 
daughter?” She knew he was lazy, carcless, and loved his own gratifica- 
tion ; but it hurt her to her very beart to think so poorly of Law, who 
was the only being in the world whom she had ever been able to love 
heartily as belonging to her. 
- Let it not be thought, however, that any unwillingness to work for 
Law, to make any sacrifice for him, was at the bottom of this disappoint 
ment in him. She was ready to have worked her fingers to the bone,it- 
doors, in the privacy of the family, for her father and brother. She didnot 
care what menial offices she did for them. Their “ position ” demanded the 
presence of a servant of some kind in the house, but Lottie was not 
afraid of work. She could sweep and dust; she could cook; she 
could mend with the most notable of housewives, and sang at her 
work, and liked her people all the better becauso of what she had todo 
for them in the course of nature. That was altogether different, there 
was no shame to a lady in doing this, no exposure of the family. And 
Lottie was not of the kind of woman who requires personal servi 
from men. She was quite willing to serve them, to wait upon them if 
necessary, to take that as her share of the work of life; but to work pub 
licly for her living, what was that but to proclaim to all the world thi 
they were incapable, that they were indifferent to their duties, that the 
was no faith to be put in them? If Law had leaped up in wrath, if lt 
had said, “ No, it is my place to work ; I will work; no one shall sf 
that my sister had to earn her living,” how happy, how proud Loti 
would have been! That was the ideal for a man. It was whats 
would do herself if she was in his place; and, oh, if she could but pa 
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herself in his place, and do what Law would not do! oh, if she could 
but put herself, a bit of herself, into him, to quicken the sluggish blood 
inhis yeins! When Law, having exhausted all that was to be said on 
the subject, went out (and where did he go when he went out ?), Lottie 
sat at the window and darned and darned till the light failed her. She 
ploughed furrows with her needle in the forefinger of her left hand ; but 
that did not hurt her. Oh, if she could but move them, inspire them, 
force them to do their duty, or at the worst do it for them, so that the 
world might suppose it was they who were doing it! That was the as- 
piration in' her heart; and how hopeless it was! “Oh, if I could put 
some of meinto him!” Lottie thought, as many a helpless soul has 
thought before her. But to move out from the shadow of the house, and ° 
betray its nakedness, and take the burden visibly on herself, that was 
what Lottie felt she would rather die than do. 
__ Meanwhile, in the soft evening, various people were promenading up 
and down between the Abbey church and the lodges of the Chevaliers. 
Some of the old Chevaliers themselves were out with their'wives hanging 
oi theirarms. Either there would be two old gentlemen together, with 
the wife of one by his side, or two ladies with a white-haired old gallant 
walking along beside them, talking of various things, perhaps of politics 
when there were two men, and of any signs of war that might be on the 
hotizon ; and if two were women, of the wedding, and how Lady Caroline 
took the marriage of her only daughter. The Signor was practising in the 
Abbey, and the great tones of the organ came rolling forth in a splendour 
of softened sound over the slope with its slowly strolling groups. Some 
of the townspeople were there too, not mixing with the others, for the 
Signor’s practising nights were known. The moon began to climb after 
& while behind the Chevaliers’ lodges, and throw a soft whiteness of 
broad light upon all the pinnacles of the Abbey ;.and Lottie dropped her 
Work on her knee, unable to see any longer. When the moon rose, she 
was thrown into shade, and could watch the people with the light in 
their faces at her ease, And by and by her attention was caught by two 
Single figures which passed several times, coming from: different direc- 
tions, and quite distinct from each other. They both looked up at her 
window each time they passed, calling forth her curiosity, her scorn, 
her laughter, finally her interest. Watching them she forgot the imme- 
diate presence of her own annoyances. One was the young musician 
Purcell, at whom Lottie had secretly laughed 'for a long time past, at his 
longing looks and the way in which the vicissitudes of her countenance 
Would reflect. themselves in his face. But the other she could not for. 
Along time make out. It was not till, seeing no one, he stood still for — 
& full half-minute in the light of the moon, and looked up at her, 
that she recognised him—and then Lottie’s heart gave ajump. It was 
young Rollo Ridsdale, Lady Caroline’s nephew, the best man at the 
Wedding ; and what could he want here? 
VOL, xxxvi1.—no, 218, 8, 
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Or all the saci 16 of the world, Tibet and’ Corea enjoy thie unenyiablé 
notoriety of being the only countries from which Europeans aré rigidly 
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excluded. Like Corea, also, Tibet is a barren and unproductiyé laid, § *" 
and in the destinies of both, in a greater or less degree, the guiding § “™ 
influences of China are plainly visible. But here the similarity betwee Pi 
the two ends; for while Corea is a mountainous peninsula washed Ot nad 
three sides by the Pacific Ocean, Tibet is a land-locked plateat of ai they 
elevation so great that it looks down from its unbroken girdle of monn poss 
tains on to the Pamir, “ the roof of the world.” For 
-. "This is not an age when complete exclusiveness, either in “indivi wns 
or in nations, is possible ; and if, therefore, the ruling powers at Lhase mI 
and King Kitao had sufficient knowledge to enable them to read ‘thes signs ~ 
of the times, they would he aware that neither the Himalayan ranges nor ha * 
the typhoon-tossed China Sea could long serve them as effectual barren ai 
against the aggressive European. Curiously enough, the demands for 
admission into both countries have been made almost simultaneously, = 
Taking advantage of the “favoured nation” clause in thé Japanes pa 
Treaty with Corea, the English Government proposes to open Up coli ; 
munications with that country, and, in accordance with the Chelw feign 
convention concluded by Sir Thomas Wade, it is also intended to gent be agh 
an envoy to the capital of the Dalai Lama. These demands will pw = , 
bably give the foreign Ministers at both capitals some uneasiness, an Pro 
in all likelihood, objections which will be declared to be insuperable 7 I 
will be raised against acceding to them; but the firmness which wil t 
doubtless be forthcoming will soon cause these difficulties to’ yield be Pay 
fore it, and we may rest assured that neither Tibet nor Corea will loi by 
be allowed to remain in their present isolated condition. At first sight pony 
it seems difficult to understand why these two countries should have sa Talay 


their faces so resolutely against the admission of Europeans into 


midst. But the reasons for this exclusiveness are not far to seck. “Tit Pe 
extreme poverty of the inhabitants is one leading cause of theit desit¥l vied me 
keep to themselves the very. limited means of wealth at their displ a. 
In a country like Tibet, where the land is extremely sterile, and wiles Tet o 
® Works quoted i in this article: Narratives of the Mission of George Bogle an Poiana 
and of The Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa, by Clements R. Markham) 46M) f°” "sto 
Wai-tsang-too-chih, A Description of Tibet; Shing-wu-ke, The Wars of :the Pesitt Thich sta 
(Chinese) Dynasty ; The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, wh: iy. part 1; a? the sea Jey 
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the struggle for existence is severe, the advent of energetic foreigners of 
superior’ cultivation, and possessed -of powerful mechanical appliances, 
hase terror in the eyes of the natives which is easily intelligible to those 
who witnessed the reception given, under different circumstances, but 
fm the.same motive, to implements of agricultural machinery by the 
labourers‘in some of our own country districts, But there is another 
and nore Cogent reason why the passes into Tibet have, hitherto been 
waledagainst us. There is a deeply-rooted conviction in the minds: of 
Ohinese statesmen that the presence of Europeans in an Oriental country 
is invariably the signal for riots and disturbances, and’ that these, with 
equal. certainty, end in further demands on the one side and concessions 
othe other. The action of the Chinese Government in the matter: of 
the Woosung railway is illustrative of this point. ‘To therailway itself 
they:have no sort.of objection, as has been proved by tlie recent pro- 
poslto remove the permanent way and rolling stock to the island of 
Formosa; but they will not permit its existence upon the, mainland, 
amdthis because its presence entails the co-operation of foreigners, who, 
ibis feared, might; with their genius for encroachment, make it a means - 
byiwhich to get a. hold upon the sacred soil of China, - Having been 
formore:than a century the directors of the foreign policy of Tibet, they — 
hava sneceeded in imposing a like system of exclusiveness upon. the 
dficials of that: country, and in so doing it is quite ‘possible that they 
may have been to some extent influenced by the knowledge of the exist- 
ene of immense stores of the precious metals beneath the barren surface 
of the-soil, The idea of adding to the ordinary. perils of admitting 
foreigners, the presence of turbulent miners, who, if the great extent and 
value of the gold-fields of Tibet once became known, might swoop down 
won their prey, disregarding authority, and setting at nought the 
rettictive regulations of the Lamas, presents a danger which doubtless 
loons portentously large to the timid eyes of Chinese mandarins, 
‘A-glance at the map of Tibet’ would, however, make it appear 
unecessary to add any defences ‘to the country to those provided by 
mture. On the north, east, south, and west the frontiers are guarded 
Wytiountains the passes through which stand 12,000 to twice that number 
if feet above the level of the sea. On the east, south, and west the 


Himalayan ranges presenta triple line of defence, and, rising tier above 


likout:of the plains of India and the western provinces of China, they 
bm as'inany steps up to a lofty plateau, which stretches away north- 
Witduntil it reaches the feet of the Tien-shan, or Mountains of Heaven, 
whose summits, buried in eternal snow, mark the northern limits of 
Tiet, The country is thus divided by nature into two, though very 
Wiequal, parts ; namely, the valleys, between the Himalayan ranges, and 
evast:open ‘plateau beyond the northernmost range, On this plateau, 
Thich stands at an elevation of between 15,000 and: 16,000 feet above 
the sea level, and which is the dreary home of wandering Turki tribes, 
hand of the Lhasa Government rests very lightly ; and only in some 
8—2 
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parts—such, for instance, as the neighbourhood of the Thok Jalung Gold. 
fields—can it be said that the Tibetan authorities exert any direct control 
over it. The Himalayan valleys form, then, Tibet proper, and it is with 
these that we shall principally concern ourselves in the following pages, 
It was Warren Hastings who first drew attention to the striking 
analogy, both as regards climate and situation, which exists betwem 
Tibet and the valley of Quito in South America. Like the Himalayas 
the Andes consist of three parallel chains, and in both systems nunierons 
rivers rise in the central range and force their way through deep ravines 
dividing the lofty summits of the outer chains. But, as a recent 
writer * has observed, “the analogy between the land of the Yncas and 
the plateau of Tibet may be carried still farther. In both the staple 
produce is wool, yielded by llamas, alpacas, and vicufias in Peru, and 
by sheep and shawl-goats in Tibet. In both the beasts of burden ar 
llamas or sheep, needing a wide area of pasturage, and consequently 
numerous passes on their journeys, in order that a profitable trade may 
be carried on with the low country. Both abound in the precioms 
metals. In both the people cultivate hardy cereals, and species of che 
nopodium, called quinua in Peru, and battu in Tibet. The people, to, 


huge piles of stones on the crests of mountain passes.” The vastextent 
and lofty height of the Himalayan ranges which surround Tibet on thite 
sides naturally suggest the idea of an extensive watershed, and from 
their sides spring into life the largest rivers of Asia. To them India is 
indebted for the Indus, the Sutlej, the Ganges, and the Brahmaputn, 
and in them the two great water highways of China, the Yang-tee 
keang and the Yellow River, find their sources. 

_ The climate of Tibet is bleak and cold. High winds prevail during 
a great part of the year, and snow, which begins to fall early in the 
autumn, remains unmelted on the ground until April. In the soil the 
inhabitants find no, compensation for the severity of the climate. No 
abundant crops, set in a fruitful soil, lie buried beneath the snow ® 
shoot upwards the instant the first rays of the sun fall upon them, asi 
Canada. Few woods and forests are to be found to enrich the sandy 
surface of the country with fallen leaves and rotting boughs ; and evél 
the droppings of the numerous roaming herds are perverted from thet 
natural office of fertilising the soil, to warm the hearths of many thot 
sands to whom wood and coal are unattainable luxuries, The life of# 
Tibetan farmer is thus one of labour and toil, unrelieved by even tt 
occasional feeling of gratification, experienced by husbandmen in mor 
favoured regions, at the sight of an abundant return for the industry and 
care expended on the ground. Wheat, barley, and peas are the pill 
cipal crops which are wrested from a soil which at best yields its meag® 
products with niggard hands. 


* Introduction to Markham’s Tibet, p. xli. 
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When in 1774 Mr. Bogle was on the eve of his departure for Tibet 
as envoy of the East India Company, Warren Hastings addressed to ~ 
hima memorandum of instructions, in which he remarked: “The his- 
tory, government, and religion of Tibet are no doubt more interesting 
objects of enquiry than its climate or topographical and physical cha- 
meters.” As we entirely agree with the Governor-General in this 
qpinion, we will turn from’ contemplating the snow-capped ranges and 
arid plains of “ Bod” (the native name for Tibet), to glance at the poli- 
tical, religious, and social condition of the people in the past and present. 
Inthe memorandum above referred to, Warren Hastings, speaking of 
the Tibetans, writes : “The inhabitants approach more in figure to the 
Persians, and other inhabitants of Western Asia, than to any of their 
nighbours, Chinese, Hindoos, or Tatars.” The information we have 
gained from travellers since these lines were penned leads to the conclu- 
sion that this comparison was based on insufficient knowledge. The 
Abbé Huc describes them as “a people with small contracted black eyes, 
thin beard, high cheekbones, flat noses, wide mouths, and thin lips ; thus 
pointing to their belonging to the great Mongolian family.” But we are 
inclined to think that the Abbé, like the Governor-General, founded his 
opinion on his observation of those inhabitants with whom he was prin- 
cipally brought into contact, and these were notoriously either Chinese or 
people of Chinese descent. Mr. Bogle’s description of the natives tallies 
much more with Mr. Cooper’s ; and these support the assertion of Chinese 
historians that the Tibetans are descended from the aborigines of China, 
and are, therefore, one and the same race as the Meaou-tsze, who still 
people the mountainous districts of Kweichow and Kwangse. 

Ma Twan-lin, in his great encyclopedia, asserts that the aborigines 
of China, having been driven by the Chinese into the modern province of 
Kansuh, wandered westward and southward, and eventually settled in 
large numbers in Tibet, where they led a nomadic life, living on the 
produce of their flocks and herds. For many centuries they existed as 
separate tribes ; and at what date a supreme ruler first welded them into 
ome nation, and imposed his authority upon them, weare not told. His- 
tory says, however, that during the reign of Ching-kwan, of the Tang 
dynasty (A.p. 627-650), Lung-tsan, King of Tibet, married a Chinese 
princess of the blood, and by this act he unconsciously paved the way 
for the religions and social reforms which have since changed the whole 
face of the country. Having been accustomed to the luxuries of the 
Chinese Court, the domicile of her Tibetan consort was little to the new 
queen’s liking; and the custom prevalent among all classes of society of 
Painting the face red, though an eminently sacred colour, aroused her 
disgust, Being unwilling that her new home should compare unfavourably 
with that she had left, the king built for her a palace, and surrounded it 
With acity,and forbade rouge. By degrees the contemplation of these un- 


‘weustomed splendours led the Court to consider as inappropriate the rude 


stuff dresses which bad up to that time been worn alike by the king and 
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the peasant, Lung-tsan thenceforth did the his, new 
palace habited:in Chinese silks and satins. 

But the queen brought. with her spiritual as well. as pean yen: 
‘ings, -and so infected her heathen. lord: with her devotion, to. Buddhigm, 
that‘he was induced to send envoys into India to secure copies of the 
sacred writings for the enlightenment of himself and his subjects... With 
the Buddhist canon the envoys brought back also an alphabet. framedon 
the Devanagari, which was adopted as the national written character; in 
opposition to the Chinese hieroglyphics, the study of which, far from 
becorning general, had been confined only to the courtly following of the 
reforming queen. On the death of King Lung-tsan, his nephew and 
successor, recognising the advantages of a close alliance with Chins, 
asked that an Imperial princess might be given him also to. wife, ; His 
request-was granted, and gave rise to one of those pretty episodes which 
o¢tasionally adorn the pages of Oriental history. When the.moment 
arrived for the departure of the princess, the emperor, torn by. grief, de 
termined to accompany her to the frontier. Beyond this point etiquetie 
forbade him to go, and he. was compelled, therefore, to bid a long fare. 
well to the ‘child-bride whom he was sending to an unknown futur 
At parting heappealed in touching terms to the Tibetan officials to.guand 
‘and watch over the welfare of their charge, and, in memory of the sepan- 
tion, he ordered the Poet Laureate to compose a poem. descriptive of. the 
occasion. 'To mark the event as an epoch .in his life, he changed th 
name of the town from Cheping to Kinching, or “Golden City,” and 
ordered that the district should be thenceforth known as Fungche-heang 
Chwang-peih-le, “ The District of the Phenix [i.e. Amperial] Lake, the 
place of a sorrowful parting.” 

From this time Buddhism of a certain kind took a firm hold in Tibet, 
but, like all nomades, the Tibetans rebelled against the more. subil 
beliefs and ritualistic practices of the followers of Sakyamuni, and adopiel 
only those which they felt might be safely engrafted on to their om 
Shamanistic faith. Thus there grew up a religion which was,a mis- 
tare of pure Buddhism, with the wild magic worship of the nati? 
Tibetans. In the words of a Chinese historian, the Lamas “ belched.att 
fire and threw up swords, and, far from following the lives of celibate, 
they married and brought up families. Their time, also, they devoted 
the promotion of their own worldly interest, instead of reverently fi 
lowing the ordinance of their faith, and bequeathed their professiols 
with their garments and begging bowls, to their sons after them.” . Not 
withstanding, however, the laxity of their practice, they gained considé 
able influence over their fellow subjects, and at times appear even 
have occupied the throne. Thus the nation dragged on an uncertill 
existence until, in the year 1209, Jenghiz Khan, who had overrun i 
neighbouring country of Tangut, incorporated Tibet in the Great. Mongt 
Empire. During the reign of his grandson, Khubilai Khan, Lamas #@ 
encouraged to visit Mongolia ; and so skilfully did they use the opp 
tunities thus afforded them, that they succeeded in converting the @& 
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peror.te-their faith. .Conspicuous among these missionaries was one 
Bashpa, a.\Lama: from Sakia, the head-quarters of Tibetan Buddhism., To - 
this learned. man Khubilai entrusted the duty of inventing an..alphabet 
forthe: use of the illiterate Mongols;. and, taking his native writing as 


3 of the hit model, ho: produced a series of letters, which were approved by the 
With emperor, who ordered their adoption,.. But the imperial mandate was 
med on powerless before’ the national instinct, which led. the people. to use.the 
cher; in Chinese character ; and before long the use of the Basbpa * letters entirely 
it from cased, _In return, however, for the service which he had rendered to 
yotthe the-State,, Khubilai created _Bashpa supreme pontiff, and. temporal 
ow aud sovereign of Tibet, 
Chins, “Mader the rule of Bashpa and his immediate. successors, Tibet. re- 
His §  mained.a loyal dependency of the Mongol Crown ; but when, towards the 
$ which middle,.of the fourteenth century, the Yuen dynasty tottered and fell 
noment before. the victorious arms of the founder of the Ming dynasty, the 
ief, de cmsh.spread divisions and strife among that priest-governed nation. 
aqnette Oriental-history is full of instances of the tendency which events in’ one 
g fae country have of repeating themselves in neighbouring lands; and it is 
futur. §§ worthy,of, remark that as in China the revolution which drove the 
> guand Mongols. beyond the Great Wall was the work of a Buddhist priest. who 
separ: tecanted:his vows rather than sanction by his profession the corruptions 
ofthe J} into which the Church had fallen, so in Tibet. the rising discontent 
pd the #  tgainst:the clerical rulers took head under the leadership of a reforming 
yal HF priest, who had been bred up in the polluted doctrines of the Sakia 
-heang brotherhood, . The legend says that this reformer, Tsungk’aba by name, 
ke, the was.snpernaturally begotten, that his birth was accompanied by strange 
portents, and that with his earliest breath he possessed the power of 
Tibet, HS specth,....But more sober narratives record that he was born of poor 
sulle Parenis.at Sening, in the year 1417, and that when at an early age he . 
opie! FF showed..a leaning towards the Church, his fatlior; being quite willing 
thaiheshould enter a profession which combined’ in an eminent degree 
4m HE thegood things of this life with those of the world to come, placed him 
naliyt Haider the guidance of the priests of the Sakia monastery. Here his love 
eda HF oftruth and purity was constantly outraged by the scenes with which 
iba waseurrounded. For a long time his spirit burned within him, and 
atlas he. spake with his tongue. With a Luther-like energy he exposed 
ly # the necromantic tricks of the ‘priests, he denounced. their immoralities, 
anddeclared himself to be the appointed minister of Heaven to cleanse and 
Not purify the Church. So vile did the existing priesthood appear in his 
usidi Fes, and so determined was he to cut himself adrift from even the out- 
4 ward and visible signs of the office, that he cast from him the scarlet 
= resis had been at first his ambition to wear, and assumed a 
W dress as the distinguishing of the new order of things which 


was no quixotic enthusiast ; but, being able to discern the 
ope “SA-rabbinig of one of the few inscriptions in this character which are now ex 


tatbis to be seen at the British Museum. 
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he was the man. The Abbé Huc tells a story that his mission wa 
pointed out to him by a Roman Catholic priest, who died before he had 
imbned his disciple with a knowledge of more than the insignia of 
Christianity, and thus the Abbé accounts for the use of the cross, the 
mitre, the dalmatica, and the cope by the Grand Lamas. But if thew 
was any foreign influence at work in promoting Tsungk’aba’s crusade, it 
came from the East rather than from the West. The success which had 
attended the policy originated by Jenghiz Khan of subjugating the coun 
try by the means of priestly influence, was not lost upon the emperors of 
the succeeding dynasty ; and if, as is probable, Tsungk’aba assumed the 
réle of a reformer from religious conviction, the Chinese Court was ready 
enough to turn the enthusiasm of the young monk to the promotion of 
their political designs against Tibet. As soon, therefore, as he succeeded 
in gathering about him a following of disciples and proselytes, he found 
himself supported by powerful influence from Peking, and, thus strength 
ened, he gained dominion over his adversaries, though not without a long 
and severe struggle. The Reds fought bravely and well for their faithas 
it had been delivered to them, and defended the colour of their robe 
and caps on the plea that red was the colour universally worn by Sakya- 
muni. But when it became apparent that the tide had turned against 
them, the chief of their hierarchy, the Living Buddha, determined to seek 
an interview with the reformer, when he flattered himself that he would 
be able to reduce him to silence by overwhelming arguments. “He 
repaired,” says the Abbé Hue, “to the meeting with great pomp, st 
rounded with all the attributes of his religious supremacy. As her 
tered the modest cell of Tsungk’aba, his high red cap struck against the 
beam of the door, and fell to the ground—an accident which everybody 
regarded as a presage of triumph to the yellow cap. The reformer wa 
seated on a cushion, his legs crossed, and apparently took no heed to thé 
entrance of the Chakdja. He did not rise to receive him, but continuel 
gravely to tell his beads. The Chakdja, without permitting himself tok 
disconcerted either by the fall of his cap or by the cold reception whith 
was given him, entered abruptly upon the discussion by a pompous eile 
gium of the old rites, and an enumeration of the privileges which lt 
claimed under them. Tsungk’aba, without raising his eyes, interruptél 
him in these terms : ‘Let go, cruel man that thou art, let go the low 
thou art crushing between thy fingers. J hear its cries where I sit, ail 
my heart is torn with commiserating grief.’ The Chakdja, in point 
fact, while vaunting his own virtues, had seized a louse under his ve 
and, in contempt of the doctrine of transmigration, which forbids mea 
kill anything that has life in it, he was endeavouring to crack it betwe 
his nails. Unprovided with a reply to the severe words of Tsungk’alt, 
he prostrated himself at his feet and acknowledged his supremacy.” 
But though the Yellows thus gained the mastery, they extended ti 
_utmost toleration to the defeated sect, which exists at the present dj 
side by side with the dominant caste, In the year 1478 Tsungkl 
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perfected repose ” (i.e. died) at the age of sixty-one. Before his decease 
he called his two chief disciples to his bedside, and enjoined them that 
they should be born again, generation after generation, for the benefit of 
mankind and for the preservation of the doctrine of the Mahdyana, and, 
to support and comfort them, he promised that his spirit should be with 
them always. In virtue of this divine commission the two disciples 
adopted the titles of Dalai Lama and Panshen Lama. Into the first it 
is believed there passed the spirit of Amitabha Buddha, which had been 
incarnate in the person of Tsungk’aba, and which is born again in each 
‘guccessive Dalai Lama; and the Panshen Lamas are in the same way 
accepted as embodiments of the Bédhisattwa Manjusri. Occasionally, 
but by no means in every case, the Dalai Lama has added the duties of a 
temporal sovereign to his spiritual attributes. The first Dalai Lama, 
Iolum-ghiamdzo, for instance, reigned as King of Tibet; but subse- 
quently it became customary, on occasions, to hand over the government 
ofthe country to an official known as the Nomen-khan, a title equivalent 
to Dharma-Raja, or Prince of the Religious Law; and thus sprung up 
a kind of triangular government which was still further complicated by 
the presence of two representatives of the Court of Peking, who, while 
keeping silence on matters of domestic concern, made their voices power- 
fally heard on all questions of foreign policy. 

It is obvious that the working of such a system must be accompanied 
by a considerable amount of friction. The existence of two divine 
supreme rulers, side by side with a temporal sovereign, supplied “ the 
making of a very pretty quarrel ;” and the history of the country shows 
that as often as the minority of the Dalai Lama necessitated the appoint- 
ment of a Gialbo or king, so surely was the security of the country im- 
perilled by party intrigues, and sometimes by open war. But the 
ill wind which thus divided the kingdom into two contending factions 
did good to the Chinese representatives, whose influence at Lhasa was 
thereby gradually strengthened and confirmed. Indeed, so great was the 
pressure that the Court of Peking was, during the seventeenth century, 
able to exercise over the Government of Tibet, that, at the request of 
the Emperor Kang-he, Lobtsang-ghiamdzo, the fifth Dalai Lama,* paid a 
* According to the Shing-wu ke, the succession of the Dalai and Panshen Lamas 
was as follows :— 


Datar Lamas, 
1, Iolum-ghiamdzo. 
2. Kuntun-ghiamdzo. 
8, Sonan-ghiamdzo. 
4, Yuntan-ghiamdzo. 
5. Lobtsang- ghiamdzo. 
6, Lobtsang-linsimtsang-yang- 
ghiamcha. 
7. Lobtsang-kh’lasang ghiam-cha 
8. Lobtsang-tanpai-kwangtsu-kih- 
kiang-bar-ghiamcha, 


PansHEN Lamas. 
1. Kojuni Machortse Ghialupukor, 
2. Jubai-wangkuksunomu-chortse- 
langbu. 
8. Kijubai-wangkuklob-tsang-dun- 
yujuba. 
. Lobtsang-chortse-ghialasan. 
. Lobtsang-ese. 
. Jebtsumba-latan-ese. 
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visit: to Peking, and received as his reward a golden seal of office, and 
the title of Puteang Gotse Dalai Lama, to which was .attached, the 
spiritual government of all. Buddhist kingdoms. At ,this time. the 
re-embodiment of the Dalai Lama after each.decease: was. determined. on 
no settled principle, and on the death of Lobtsang-ghiamdzo, the reigning 
Nomen-khan, after having concealed the fact as long as it. was possible, 
set up in succession two false Lamas in his room. At this juncture the 
Nomen-khan was murdered by an invading army of Eleuths;, anda 
national appeal having been made to the Court of Peking the Emperor 
Kang-he, in 1720, interfered to restore order and installed Goniannee 
ghiamdzo, the true Dalai Lama, in the sacred office. 

, During the spiritual reign of this pontiff, the Chinese ropreenntiilill 
or. ambas, presumed greatly on the assistance which their Court. had 
given the Tibetans in their hour of difficulty, and even went the length 
of assassinating the reigning Nomen-khan. At news of this outrage, the 
people..flew to arms, and massacred, indiscriminately, every Chinaman 
within their borders ; but, by a wise policy of conciliation, the reigning 
Emperor Kienlung not only succeeded in allaying the animosity of the 
enraged Tibetans, but even managed to strengthen his influence at Lhasa, 
At bis instigation the office of Gialbo, or temporal sovereign, .was 
abolished, and the government of the country was placed in the hands of 
the Dalai Lama, who was to be assisted by four ministers, to be nominated 
under the supreme control of two Chinese ambas, who thus became ia 
reality the regents of Tibet. But the great uncertainty which had 
hitherto prevailed as to the re-embodiment of the Dalai Lama, after each 
decease, made a further reform in this direction necessary, and it was 
arranged that the nomination of candidates for the pontificate should, for 
the future, be.left.in the hands of the ambas, and that the final selection 
should be decided by lot. 

A short description of the ceremonies which took place when it 
became necessary, in 1841, to discover a successor to the. late. Dalai 
Lama, will be sufficient to illustrate this new system.* On that,occa- 
sion the names of four miraculously-born infants were forwarded, to 
Lhasa, and officials were at once despatched to enquire into the cireum- 
stances of the birth of each, and to investigate the miraculous signs 
which were said to distinguish them. From the evidence they obtained, 
it appeared that on the night on which the first was born a bright radi- 
ance of many colours was manifested in the air, the sound of music was 
heard, and milk dropped upon the pillars of the house, ‘The child, who 
was then a year old, was found by the commissioners, sitting cross-legged, 
in a dignified attitude, seeming able to recognise them, and showing not 
the slightest timidity ; and when they placed a rosary in his hands “he 
appeared as though reciting séhtences from the Sitra of Amita Buddha.” 
The second, who was a year older, was ushered into the _world ‘sur 


* The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iv. part.1,... ; 
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rounded:-by a: supernaturally radiant mist, ‘and yellow flowers blossomed 
thewalls of the house during the winter of his ‘nativity.° Even the 
birds. of‘the.air bore testimony te ‘his divine origin, and, when’ he was 
jake up a mountain to offer incense, a pair of crows hovered round and 
indulged in frolic with him. These, with the two ‘others, were brought 
tothe Sangha monastery, in the-neighbourhood of Lhasa, whither, on an 
appointed. day, the Chinese ‘ambas, the Panshen Lama, and) the: chan- 
cellor, accompanied by the superior orders of clergy, went to put the ean- 
didates to the proof. These high functionaries found the appearance of — 
fhe-children to be “uniformly symmetrical and proper, and that. all 
alike displayed an elevated demeanour.’ Hereupon the Panshen Lama 
aid. his. associates laid before them for recognition the image of Buddha, 
worshipped by the. late Dalai Lama, together with the: bell-clapper, 
swinging drum, and other articles used by him, all in duplicate, the 
genuine-articles being accompanied by imitations. ‘The children showed 
themselves. capable of recognising each individual article, without hesita- 
tion; in presence of the assembled clergy and people, who, as they 
crowded around to behold the sight, gave vent aloud to their admiration 
of: the prodigy. ” 

_ The four prima facie of their 
disiee origin, their names were inscribed on slips of paper and deposited 
ina-golden urn on a yellow altar before the sacred effigy of the Emperor 
Kienlung (who, since his final subjugation of Tibet in 1746, has con- 
tinued to receive homage even posthumously as sovereign of the country). 
With:many. prayers and prostrations, the urn was opened in. presence of 
the children’s, relatives and tutors and the assembled Lamas, and the 
senior, Chinese amba then.inserted his hand and proceeded to draw 
forth at. a venture one of the slips, on which the name of. the child who 
was.to be accepted as the re-embodiment of the deceased. Dalai Lama 
was.inscribed: As the name was. read out to the assembled’ multitude 
shouts of joy rent the air, and the enthronement of the new Dalai Lama 
Was.all that was now. necessary to complete his investiture. On an 

appointed. day, therefore, the ambas, bearing the imperial mandate, a 
silken scarf, an image of the Buddha of boundless age, and ten thousand 
taelgof silver (equal to 3,000/.), proceeded to the monastery on the sacred 
Mounit.of Potala, they were met.by the infant pontiff and the 
Superior orders of. the clergy. The chief amba then read the imperial 
mandate, to which the Dalai Lama, listened on his, knees, after which 
“hezeceived with veneration the imperial gifts, and performed the cere- 
of, three. genuflections and. nine. prostrations in the direction. of 
the :imperial abode.”. Thus, was, completed a ceremony which effected 
the.apotheosis of a mortal; and, as it, was clearly impossible that the 
reputed father of so exalted a being should continue to.earn his livelihood 
by. selling .argols. for, fue),. this.fortunate scavenger .was. raised .by an 
dmperial word to the rank of Duke... 
The various changes which have, taken. place. in: the constitution :of 
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the Church of Tibet have affected its spiritual character to a very com 
siderable extent, and, though it owes much to the wisdom and energy of 
individual ecclesiastics, it shows evident signs of having been elaborated 
by history. The abolition of the regal office has compelled the Dalai 
Lama to come forth from that sacred seclusion of the cloister which was 
so dear to the first embodiment of Amita Buddha, and to step down ints 
the arena of mundane politics, where, amid the bustle and contentions 
of public life, his sanctity has become tarnished, and his claims toa 
divine nature have to stand the test of criticism. In this respect th 
Panshen Lama has an advantage over him, for, being entirely concernel 
with spiritual matters, the odour of sanctity which surrounds him is 
laden with ,unctuous fumes through which he appears as a God to the 
eyes of enraptured faith. But whether as Gods or mortals the only 
Panshen Lamas who have admitted Englishmen to the privilege of a 
acquaintanceship have conveyed very lofty ideas of their character to 
their visitors. Mr. Bogle, above referred to, while failing to recognise 
any traces of divinity in the very kindly Panshen Lama of his day, bean 
testimony to the excellence of his character, and the universal respect 
and love in which he was held by the natives, and more especially tho 
residing at his capital, Tashilumbo, or the Mountain of Good Fortune 
“TI endeavoured,” says Mr. Bogle, “to find out, in his character, thow 
defects which are inseparable from humanity; but he is so universally 
beloved that I had no success, and not a man could find it in his heart 
to speak ill of him.” 

Some years later, when Captain Turner followed in the footsteps of 
Mr. Bogle, at the bidding of the indefatigable Warren Hastings, le 
found an infant, aged eighteen months, enthroned at Tashilumbo. ‘At 
his first interview with him he found him seated on a throne of silk 
cushions piled upon the floor, and surrounded by his father and moth t 
and attendant officials. After having presented a white silken handker 
chief, a string of pearls and coral, and other presents to the divine 
infant, Captain Turner delivered a speech of congratulation in the name 
of the Governor-General. “The little creature,” says Captain Ture, 
“turned, looking steadfastly towards me with the appearance of much 
attention while I spoke, and nodded with repeated but slow movement 
of the head, as though he understood and approved every word, nt 
could not utter a reply... . His whole regard was turned to us; It 
was silent and sedate, never once looking towards his parents, aif 
under their influence at the time ; and with whatever pains his mamnes 
‘may have been formed so correct, yet I must own his behaviour on thi 
occasion appeared perfectly natural and spontaneous... . He did at 
speak a word, but made most expressive signs, and conducted himsll 
with astonishing dignity and decorum.” 

The spiritual position of the Panshen Lamas, coupled with the knot 
ledge that each decease is but a reawakening of life, might be suppos# 
to raise them above the fear of death or injury ; but in such matters ti 
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human part of their natures reasserts itself. Even the excellent Lama, 
of whom Mr. Bogle wrote, showed a care for his person which could not 
have even been surpassed by the most bardened unbeliever who regards 
himself as the possessor of only one life. He once had a fall from his 
horse, and in consequence, whenever he rode out, two men held his 
horse's head and two others his saddle. Small-pox was his great horror, 
and at the first appearance of the disease in his capital he deserted it 
and remained absent for three years. But the stroke he most dreaded 
was destined to fall upon him. In an evil moment for himself he paid 
_ @visit to Peking, and there fell a victim to an epidemic of small-pox 
‘which was raging in the Chinese capital. ? 
The reformation of the Church in Tibet by Tsungk’aba did, after all, 
nothing more than most reformations do. It swept away the crying 
abuses, but left, by way of compromise, much that was less objectionable 
untouched; and just as at the present day Low Churchmen lament 
over the traces of Roman Catholicism which survive in the ritual 
of the Church of England, so enthusiastic admirers of Tsungk’aba 
point with horror to the many forms and ceremonies which owe their 
origin to Buddhist “ flirtations ” with the Shamanistic beliefs of Central 
Asia. Mr. Bogle relates that at certain festivals at which the Panshen 
Tama was present, “‘a man, dressed in party-coloured clothes, and a 
cardinal’s cap adorned with death’s heads, used to come in, and with 
many strange gestures hop and twist about, pouring out oblations of oil, 
brandy, rice, &c., and holding a human skull, a bell, a dagger, or an axe 
in his hand.” At another function the figure of aman said to be 
‘the devil, but which in Mr. Bogle’s eyes much resembled a European, 
was burned amid many strange ceremonies. Even the dress of the 
Tamas shows that the snake of the unreformed Church was only 
“seotched, not killed,” for beneath the yellow tunics of the priests and 
nuns appear the scarlet petticoats and trousers of the Sakia ceremonial. 
But the curious blending of Buddhistic belief with nomadic customs 
is apparent in much besides the religious ceremonies. The respect which 
‘is shown in all other Buddhist countries to the human body after death 
finds no place with the Tibetans. The flesh of the dead laic, instead of 
lying peacefully in the grave as in China, is given to the birds of the air 
. and the beasts of the field. Sometimes it is exposed on mountains set 
apart for the purpose, over which hover perpetually ghastly flocks of 
eagles, hawks, and ravens, until a death in the neighbouring town or 
‘village furnishes them with a repast, when they swoop down, and rise 
only when every atom of flesh has been torn from the bones. In other 
parts of the country the bodies of the dead are cut up, as amongst the 
Bactrians, and given to the dogs. A watery grave is often the final 
‘Testing-place of the peasant dead, whose relatives are unable to pay the 
fees required by the priests for the other more honoured kinds of 
_‘sepulture. And, as if to exhaust every mode of funeral, cremation is 
‘used in the case of deceased Lamas, while those who die of small-pox are 
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buried beneath the ground, to smother: the infection ‘of 
heute with peculiar hortor the-imaginations of the natives, 

. A noticeable feature in the national life isthe immense number of m mon- 
stories’ and-nunneries which to be found scattered over the-country, 
In'thé neighbourhood of Lhasa alone there are eleven-monasteries; in which 
are cloistered upwards of twenty thousand monks, and:the nunneriés:are 
found in like proportion. This apparent devotion to spiritual concerns isat 
first. sight calculated to arouse our admiration and sympathy, buta little 
considération suggests the idea that the religious fervour of these Tibetan 
monks and nuns is a good deal. heightened by a keen sense of sordid self- 
interest. If the blood of martyrs is the’ seed of churches, poverty, 
especially in the East, has a wonderful effect in multiplying the crop. 
“To men.who shave no taste for the hard labour demanded»by the soil 
from its tillers, and to women who have no means of gaining a liveli- 
hood. for them<elvés, the secluded. idleness and secured meals ‘of a mon- 
astery or nunnery present attractions which it is next to impossible te 
-resist,..The women also have. an excuse for entering religious orders 
which .is denied +6 men, for there exists in Tibet one of those extra 
ordinary marriage customs which are occasionally met with in out-of-the 
way parts of the world, and which are to be explained only by reference 
to the sufrounding circumstanees of the people. A numerous progeny, 
in a poor and. sterile country, i is doubtless a distinet evil, and ; it is.one 
which naturally suggests the imposition of a check even to those. who 
have never heard of Malthus or his doctrines. This we may suppose to 
have:been the position of the Tibetans when they cast abdut for some 


plan. by which they might, limit the increase’ of the population.” The” 


plan they adopted for this purpose is almost unique, and is’ called poly- 
andry, which may be explained as being the exact reverse of polygamy; 
for.as in most Eastern countries it is lawful for a man to have a plurality 
of wives, in Tibet it is the custom for a woman to have a plurality of hus 
-bands,., ‘The usual practice is for two, three, or four brothers in a house- 
hold.to,marzy one wife.. .They all reside in one house, and’ the children 
are considered to be the joint offspring of all. It is inconceivable. to ws 
that.such a system should exist. for an hour; but in: Tibet, far from 
-givinig tise'to the evils. which might be expected to flow from it, it works 
easily ‘and, well; and the, pictures which travellers give us of Tibetan 
households display a degree of- domestic. happiness and. affection which 
certainly equals ‘that enjoyed in much more favoured:lands, This isa 
description .Mr.Bogle gives of a. family at whose. house he spent the 
night The: house belongs to. two. brothers,: who are married tos 
very handsome wife, and have three of the prettiest-children I ever saw. 
They all came to drink tea and eat sugar-candy, After night camel, 
the whole family assembled in a room to dance to their own singing, ‘and 
spent two’ hours in this manner with abundance of mirth and'glee.” 

a. system renders marriage an impossibility to imany 
women, it makes’ some amezds by elevating the position of those whe 
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succeedin entering ‘the bonds of wedlock. The, natural rivalry {which 
exists: between the husbands tends to encourage, them in a chivalrous 
regard for the comfort and well-being of their common -wife. ' The-orna- 
ments which adorn. the garments and. head-dresses_ ofthe women bear 
testimony to a very general desire to please on the part of their hus- 
bands, while the effect of the attention thus bestowed on the “ weaker 
yessels.”.is to render them more delicate and joyous than any of their 
polygamy-bound neighbours. Toa certain extent, also, it has on the 
men.that refining effect which must always result from the habit of eon- 
sidering the wishes of others ; but in other respects it leaves them, as. it 
found. them, hard ‘and uncultivated. For the fact of such being their 
natural characteristics, their topographical surroundings are mainly re- 
sponsible. It, would be as. unreasonable to look for culture among the 
inhabitants.of the smoke-begrimed. hovels of the Tibetan} plateau as to 
hope to find. Parisian manners in Iceland, or unyielding courage among 
the “gentle Hindoos.” The climate. and , geographical” position must 
then be said to be primarily answerable for the extreme severity of the 
native, laws which, until. the comparatively recent adoption of -the 
Chinese: code, reflected with unerring truth the disposition of the law- 
makers.. For crimes which in other lands are held ‘to be sufficiently 
punished by imprisonment, death by decapitation, by gun or arrow-shot, 
or bydrowning, was the common penalty ; and it is even said that crimi- 
nals were occasionally condemned to satisfy the cannibalistic lust of the 
savageman-eating tribes on the northern frontier of Burmah. Mr. Bogle 
states that, death was never inflicted as a penalty within the jurisdiction 
of the benign Panshen Lama of his day ; but that all great criminals were 
sent to the governor of a castle near Tashilumbo, where, by confining 
them without meat or drink; he soon put an end’ to their existence. 
Such:strange subterfuges are common to all peoples who are. oppressed: by~ 
unreasonable religious ordinances. The Pharisaical Jews evaded. the 
law, which forbade them to make purchases on a holy day, by taking 
‘such things as they wanted without naming them, and by paying: for 
them.on the day after ; and, in the same way, ritualistic Tibetans em- 
ploy the outcasts of. society to supply them with that animal food which 
they cannot do without, but which to provide for themselves: would ‘be 
counted a deadly sin, and avoid breaking the Buddhist law against 
taking life by starving their criminals todeath, ==) 

The notions current in Tibet on the subject of trade are of the most 
clementary character. No taxes hamper the trader, who’ carries his 
goods to the best market, either within or beyond the frontier, without 
encountering a custom-house, or having to pay a single farthing of duty. 
His wraffic consists entirely in barter, and is completely free. Thus, at 
the time of Mr. Bogle’s visit and for eighteen years afterwards, flocks of 
sheep used, without let or hindrance, to bear the gold-dust, musk, and cow- 
tails of Tibet through the Himalayan passes to the Indian plains, and to 
carry back in exchange the indigo, pearls, sugar, spices, and other products 
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of Hindustan. But in 1792 the greed of the Gorkha Rajah of Nepal 
‘was aroused by the stories, brought by a refugee Tibetan monk, of the 
unbounded riches contained in the Panshen Lama’s palace. In ‘the 
East it is never difficult to discover a pretext for declaring war, and 
under these circumstances one was readily found. The Nepalese army 
at once took the field, and the Rajah marched into Tibet at the head of 
18,000 men. The palace at Tashilumbo fell an easy prey to the in | 
vaders, and the Panshen Lama, who was at that time an infant, was 
carried off, for safety, to Lhasa, from whence entreaties for help were sent 
to Peking. Always willing to tighten its hold over Tibet, the Chines 
Government readily responded to the appeal, and, after some hard 
fighting, the Gorkhas were driven through the passes into Nepal, and 
were even glad to accept humiliating terms of peace to save their own 
capital from assault. On the conclusion of the campaign the Dalai 
Lama wrote to Lord Cornwallis, the Governor-General of India, t 
inform him of the defeat of the Gorkhas, and to warn him against 
giving them any countenance or support in any future aggressive action, 
The origin of this despatch was doubtless the report which was current 
at the time in Tibet, that the Indian Government had aided and abetted 
the Gorkhas in their invasion. Unfortunately, this rumour also reached 
Peking ; and having been confirmed, possibly in good faith, but u- 
doubtedly on a misconception, by the general of the expeditionaty 
force, the Chinese Government decided to put a stop to all intercom- 
munication with India by closing the Himalayan passes. The blockade 
thus begun has been maintained to the present day, and it will be th 
primary object of the mission which is about to be sent to Lhasa to 
induce the Tibetan authorities to remove the obstruction. This will 
probably be one of the many diplomatic difficulties which will beset the 
path of the new envoy, whoever he may be, in Tibet. Given an Oriental 
country where the governing power is divided between a native hierarthy 
and the representatives of a dominant foreign Court, and there must 
inevitably spring up a rank undergrowth of intrigues and jealousies,d 
plots and counterplots. It will be amongst such quicksands that the 
head of the mission will have to steer his course; but while sympr 
thising with him in his diplomatic troubles, and in the physical discom 
forts arising from the climate and the geographical position of the county 
to which he will have to submit, it is impossible not to envy him his 
experience in the presence of the many strange political and  sodill 
problems which will meet him at every turn during his sojourn in Tilt 
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Turex hundred years ago, when what was called the Copernican Paradox 
was struggling for existence against the then orthodox Ptolemaic 
‘gstronomy, the solar system was supposed to consist of eight bodies. 
The followers of Copernicus believed in a central sun, round which six 
orbs revolved, while around one of these—our earth—travelled one other 
orb,—making (with the central sun) eight bodies in all. The followers 
of the old astronomy, including at that time nine-tenths of the astrono- 
mers of repute, believed in a central earth, round which travelled seven 
planets, the sun and moon being two of these, only distinguished from 
the rest (as planets) by the comparative simplicity of their movements. 
During last year the number of bodies forming the solar system, 
without including comets or meteorites, or the multitudinous satellites 
which compose the ring of Saturn, has been raised to 200—+so that for 
every orb known in the days of Copernicus and his first followers, 
twenty-five are now recognised by astronomers. Year after year more 
are becoming known to us. In fact, planets are being discovered so fast, 
that, after an effort (by dividing the watch upon them among the leading 
observatories) to keep them well under survey, the task has become 
regarded as almost hopeless. One or two of the flock are already missing ; 
and it seems not improbable that, before many years have passed, twenty 
or thirty planets will have to be described as missing, while endless 
controversies may possibly arise, respecting those newly discovered each 
year, on the delicate question whether a discovery or a re-discovery has 
been effected. 

It is hardly necessary to say, perhaps, that we refer to that strange 
ting of small planets which travels between the paths of Mars, the 
Miniature of our earth, and Jupiter, the giant of the solar system, as far 
surpassing our earth in size as it is surpassed by the sun. In the wide 
space between these two planets wander thousands of tiny planets. They 
form a zone of division not only between Mars and Jupiter, thus unlike 
each other, but between the family of small planets of which our earth is the 
principal member, and the family of large planets—Jupiter, Saturn, Ura- 
hus, and Neptune. Itis astrange thought that for ages these bodies have 
been circling round the sun unknown to men, though so near to us, com- 
pared with the fixed stars, that from the nearest of these the whole ring, 
far within which, be it remembered, the earth travels, would appear ‘as 
the merest point in space. Still stranger is the thought that, among the 
imembers of this system or ring of worlds utterly invisible to ordinary 
eyesight, there must be presented at times, if living creatures are there 
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to see, some of the most remarkable celestial scenery visible from any 
part of the solar system. For the orbits of these bodies interlace in g 
strangely complex manner. At times, from one or other of the set, 
several of the rest must be seen at so short’a distance as to appear larger 
and more conspicuous than Jupiter or Venus appears to ourselves, 
while occasionally an even nearer approach must be made. In fact, in 
this part of the solar system, and in this part alone, collisions between 
planets are possible catastrophes ; though, fortunately, the’ motions of 
these ‘bodies being always in the:same direction, they cannot encounter 
each. other full tilt; but can only come into collision by the swifter oyer- 
taking -the slower.:, Even-of .this there is little risk, so small are thos 
planets,,and so.enormous the-ring of space in which they travel. 

For many years the idea had been gaining ground that. those asin- 
nomers who were using their telescopes in the search for small planets, 
were. wasting tinie which might be better employed. Of what, use, 
many asked, can it be, now that we know these bodies. may be counted 
by thousands, to search night after night for hours on the chance of dig 
covering afew each year? ‘But recently it’ bas been seen that the small 
planets.may give us yery-useful information, They have in fact already 
told. us how. much their giant neighbour Jupiter would weigh if he could 
be. put: in scale against,.the earth,—or, rather (for that was. already 
known),they have shown us. that Jupiter had been rightly weighed. in 
another way...And-now it seems likely that we shall learn from this 
despised family the true measure of the sun’s distance, and with. that the 
scale of the solar system, the quantity of matter contained by. the su, 
and; many other matters of great importance in astronomy. . 

_ As one of the longest known among the minor planets has already 
given a very fair answer to the questions of astronomers on such points, 
while two others have recently been put under examination, the oom 
sion seems.a suitable one for giving-a brief account of this ring of worlds, 
of the manner of their discovery, and of the ideas which have been 
suggested as to their origin. 

If. the solar ‘system could. be seen a single view, its appearance at 
any moment would give no idea of regularity in its construction: The 
pictures of the, solar system in our books present a certain. symmetiy 
even when the paths of the planets are shown with their true eccentricity 
of:position (which is, unfortunately, but seldom done), The symmelty 
is like that of a leaf or flower, not perfect,. not geometrical or rigid, bub 
still it is sufficiently striking.. But if from a picture of the orbits, pie 
senting this symmetry of appearance, we prick off the. positions.of, the 
central, sun and of the. planeta in various parts of their. paths arounl 
him, we can see no symmetry-at,all in the resulting set of points. The 
solar system, thus shows how there may be real symmetry of arrange 
ment, among. bodies apparently. scattered without, law or order. 
shows us also the part which time plays in educing symmetry from appt 
~ yent disorder. Conceive a being so.constituted that the circuit eveny a 
the planet Neptune around the sun, though lasting more than a hundred 
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aiidtixty of -our. years, would ‘seem to last bub a single in«tanit, so «that 
his vision the planet would be visible during its entire circuit .cven as 
wspark swiftly whirled round appears as a circle.of light. To:such a 
being the solar system would present a-symmetrical and ‘doubtless a 
most-beautiful: appearance. At its centre would be the glowing orb of 
the sun; round which would appear four rings of light, representing the 
paths of Mercury, Venus, the Earth, and Mars ; far outside,these again 
four other rings of light, much brighter and with much wider spaces 
between them; showing where Jupiter and Saturn, Uranus and. Neptune, 
‘traverse: their wide courses; and between these families would be seen 
ithe multitudinous intertwining paths of the small planets, scarce dis- 
‘ernible separately, but forming as a whole a faintly luminous: ring 
between the well-defined sets of bright rings marking the paths of the 
sight'planets.. We neeil not here consider how the beauty of :this scene 
would:be enhanced by the rings of light which the moons of the giant 
planéts and of our earth would produce. Let it suffice to note that the 
aymmétry of the solar system, as thus seen, would be altogether marred 
ifthe ring of asteroids were removed. It is not given to man, whose 
span of life is less than half the orbital period of the outermost planet, 
‘towitness, scarcely even to conceive rightly, the scene we have described. 
But the mathematician can perceive what is necessary to its complete- 
ness; Accordingly, the astronomer Kepler, enquiring into the harmonies 
ofthe solar system, perceived that one note was wanting ; or, returning 
4o,our ideal description of the system as it would, be seen if centuries 
were fractions only of seconds, he perceived that the absence of a certain 
feature impaired the'symmetry of the picture. He saw that though the 
distanee separating the path of Mars from that of Jupiter isin reality 
auch Jess than that which separates the path of Jupiter from: that. of 
Saturn, the next planet beyond him, yet there is a certain regularity. in 
the progression of the distances which requires that. the space between 
Mars and Jupiter should not be untenanted, as, according to the. astro- 
nomy of his day, it was supposed to be. In his youth Kepler had noted 


ab ithe want, 'and had suggested certain fanciful relations which might be 
The fulfilled by a planet occupying the gap. He had written to Galileo'on the 
retry ‘subject, who had advised him to base his theories on observed facts only. 
‘city Tater, when unwearying researches for nineteen years had’ revealed to 
retry him the laws of the solar system, Kepler suggested as the relation. which 
, but connects the distances of the planets, that which is now commonly called 
Bode's It- may be thus simply expressed: calling Mercury's dis- 
the tance-from the sun 4, the distances of the other planets’ orbits from 
ound ff Mercury's orbit are in order as the number 3, 6, 12, and so on, doubling 
The 48 We proceed. According to this law the distance of Mars from Mer- 
ange: cury’s orbit should be 12, and the distance of the next planet 24. But 
nd it there was no known planet at that distance. Jupiter, the planet next 
appa beyond Mars, travels at a distance from Mercury's orbit represented on 
an. of this scale by 48, and Saturn—the most distant known  planet—at a dis- 


lanes of 91, the former cérresponding exactly, the latter’ fairly endngh, 
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with the law we have indicated. But the planet which, according to the 
law, should have travelled between Mars and Jupiter at a-distance of 
24 from Mercury’s orbit, or 28 from the sun, either did not exist, or 
was invisible. 

In Kepler’s day it was thought by many a sufficient solution of the 
difficulty to conclude that a planet formerly travelling along this 
seemingly vacant track had been destroyed on account of the wickednesg 
of its inhabitants. And we are told that there were not wanting 
preachers who used the destruction of this hypothetical planet as4 
warning to evil doers. If they continued in their sins they might not 
only bring destruction on themselves, but on the world, which might 
burst, as had that other world, and reduce the sun’s family by yet 
another planet.* 

It was not until the discovery of Uranus by Sir W. Herschel in 
1781 that the speculations of Kepler attracted scientific attention. As 
tronomers had seen the three laws of Kepler interpreted physically by 
Newton, and had come to regard those relations which admitted of no 
such interpretation as mere coincidences. But when the empirical law 
of distances, for which, as it appeared, no reason in nature could be 
assigned, was found to be fulfilled by the new planet, astronomers could 
not but regard the circumstance as somewhat more than a mere coil- 
cidence. It is strange to consider that had Neptune instead of Uranus 
been discovered by Sir W. Herschel, the very reverse would have been 
inferred. Mercury’s orbit by Bode’s law should be 96, but is really 91; 
that of Saturn’s distance from Uranus should be 192, but is really 
188, so that Bode’s law is satisfactorily fulfilled by Uranus; but 
Neptune’s distance from Mercury’s orbit should be 384, and is really 
but 296, which cannot in any way be reconciled with the law. Sup 
posing Uranus unknown when Neptune was discovered, the distance of 
Neptune would have seemed too great by 104 for Saturn’s next neighbour 
(being 296 instead of 192), and too little by 88 for Saturn’s next neigh- 
‘bour but one, according to Bode’s law of distances. Thys astronomer 
would have inferred that Bode’s law was erroneous (as indeed it is), and 
would not have thought of looking for a planet between Mars and 
Jupiter. As, however, by good fortune Uranus was found first, they 
inferred (mistakenly) that Bode’s law represents a real relation existing, 
no one could say why, among the planetary orbits, and thence concluded 
(rightly) that the space between Mars and Jupiter is not vacant. 

A society was therefore formed—chiefly through the active exertion 
of De Zach of Gotha—to search for the missing planet. It consistel 


* We do not learn whether the warning was effective or not; but probably the 
evil doers were not more troubled by a danger affecting the whole of the hum 
‘race than by that which had long been described as hanging over themselves in pa 
ticular. The logical effect of the warning, one would suppose, must have been! 
encourage that particular form of godliness which is shown by anxiety about tle 
sins of others. For it was clearly very much to the interest of those who did wl 
to see that the evil doers did not bring about @ catastrophe from which good apd bil 
alike could not fai] to suffer, 
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of twenty-four astronomers under the presidency of Schroeter. The 
wdiac, the highway of the planets, was divided into twenty-four zones, 
oné of which was assigned to each member of this Society for the Detec- 
tion of a Missing World. The twenty-four commenced their labours 
with great zeal. When we consider that over the region of the heavens 
which they were to examine at least a hundred planets, well within the 
range of their telescopes, were travelling, we may fairly wonder that they 
discovered nothing. Such, however, was the result of their labours, 
After they had been at work a considerable time, accident revealed to an 
astronomer outside their society a body which was regarded for a long 

' time as the missing planet. 

Professor Piazzi, while observing stars for his catalogue, was led to 
examine very carefully a part of the constellation Taurus, where Wol- 
laston had marked in a star which Piazzi could not find. . On the first 
day of the present ceutury he observed in this part of the heavens a 
small star, which he suspected of variability, seeing that it appeared 
where before no star of equal brightness had been mapped. On 
January 3 he found that the star had disappeared from that place, but 
another, much like it, lay at a short distance to the west of the place 
which it had occupied. The actual distance between the two positions 
was nearly a third of the moon’s apparent diameter. On January 24 
(our observer was not too impatient, it will be seen) he transmitted to 

' Oriani and Bode, members of the Missing World Detection Society, an 
account of the movements of this star, which had travelled towards the 
west till January 11 or 12, and had then begun to advance. He con- 
tinued his labours till February 11, when he was seized with serious ill- 
ness. Unfortunately, his letters to Oriani and Bode did not reach those 
astronomers until nearly the end of March, by which time the planet 
(for such it was) had become invisible, owing to the approach of the sun 
to the part of the heavens along which the planet was travelling. 

But the planet was not lost. The sun passed on his way through 
the region occupied by the planet, and in September that region was 
again visible at night. In the meantime, the great mathematician Gauss 
had calculated from Piazzi’s observations the real path of the planet. 
Throughout September, October, November, and December search was 
made for the missing star. At length, on the last day of the year 1801, 
De Zach detected the planet, Olbers independently effecting the re- 
discovery on January 1, 1802. Thus the first night of the present cen- 
tury was distinguished by the discovery of a new planet, and before the 
first year of the century had passed the planet was fairly secured. 

Piazzi, the discoverer of the planet, assigned to it the name of the 
titular goddess of Sicily, where the discovery was made,—Ceres, 

Ceres was found to be travelling in an orbit corresponding in the 
Most satisfactory manner with Bode’s law. According to that law the 
missing planet’s distance from the orbit of Mercury should have been 
24; calling Mercury's distance from the sun 4, the actual distance of 
Ceres i is 234. 
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_ were not satisfied with the new. planet. It travelled 

atthe right mean distance from the’sun ;. but passing over its inferiotity 
to its neighbouts, Marsand Jupiter, in size and splendour, it moved in 
most unplanetary fashion. Instead of travelling nearly in thé>sanie 
plane as the earth, like its neighbours Mars and Jupiter, its -path was 
inclined to that plane in'an angle of more than ten degrees—a-thing as 


yet-unheard of among planets. - As to its size, Sir W. Herschel, from . 


méasurements made with his powerful telescopes, estimated: the new 
planet's diameter at about 160 miles, so that, supposing it of the ‘saine 
density as our earth, its mass is less than one 125,000th part. of hers. 
Thus it would take more than 1,560 such planets to make a globe 
massive as our moon. And even this probably falls far short. of the 
trath. For our earth owes no small part of her density to the com: 

pression produced by the attractive energy of her own substance, «The 
moon, which is less compressed, has much ‘smaller density ; in fact, little 
more than half the earth’s. Mars, again, being smaller, and having 
less attractive energy, has less density than the earth (his. density is 
about-seven-tenths of hers).* The tiny Ceres would be very much:less 
compressed, and, if made of the same substances, as we may well believe, 
would probably havea density less than half the moon’s, or not very mach 
exceeding that of water. Thus it would. probably take: some: half 
million of worlds like Ceres to make.such a globe as our earth, while:from 
our moon six thousand such worlds as Ceres might. be made. «It. was 
natural that astronomers should regard with some suspicion. a’ planet 
falling so far short of every known planet, and even aah. a mere ane 
sizeand mass. 

But presently a discovery was atiade which | still more roarkedly 
separated Ceres from the rest of the planetary family. Olbers,.during 
his search for Ceres, had had occasion to study very closely the arrange: 
ment of the groups of small stars scattered along: the track, which 
Ceres might be expected to follow. What reason he-had for’ 
tinuing his examination of these groups after Ceres was found does: not 
appear. Possibly he may have had some hope of what actually occurted 
Certain it is that in March 1802, or nearly three months after Cénes 
had been re-discovered, ho was examining a part of the constellatidi 
Virgo, ¢lose’by the spot where he had found Ceres on January 4 in'the 
same year. While thus at work he noticed a small star forming with two 
others known ‘by him an equilateral triangle. He felt sure this star had 
not been there’ three months before, and his first idea was that it was 
a variable star. At the end of two hours; i however, he perceived that if 


of course planets Jupiter, Uranus, Neptune .seem ,to pit 
sent exceptions to. the rule we have here indicated. But there canbe no doubt that 
in their case intense heat expands the planets’ substance, while in reality wo hate no 
- means of forming an opinion respecting their real density, since the surfaces we 
measure are not the real surfaces, but layers of clouds enwrapping' ‘these mane - 
lying Who shall say how far from‘the ‘solid surface. ab 
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juid'moved slightly towards the north-west. On the next evening it had 
moved still farther towards ‘the north-west. It was in fact ‘a planet, 
and, to the athazement of astronomers, the study of this planet’s motion. 
showed that its mean distance from the sun differed very little from 
that of Ceres. ‘ We speak of the amazement of astronomers, because the 
faet thus discovered was in reality: the most surprising: of-any which 
had been’ made known to them since the nature of Saturn’s ting’ was 
discoveréd by Huyghens in 1656. We have become so accustomed of 


late'to'the discovery of planets travelling along the-region of space be- 


tween the paths of Mars and Jupiter, that we are apt-to forget how 


‘strange the circumstance must have appeared to astronomers at the 


beginning of the present century, that the old views respecting the solar 
syste were erroneous, and that in addition to the planets travelling 
siigly around the sun the existence of a ring of planets must be admitted. 
It is true that the discovery of this second planet (to which the name 
Pallas: was given) did not fully demonstrate this, Still it. showed that 
Ceres was not travelling alone in the region which had so long been 
suppésed untenanted. And as it seemed in some degree to explain the 
smallness of Ceres, suggesting the idea that possibly the combined ‘mass 
of bodies travelling in this space might not be greatly inferior to the 
mass of a primary planet, the notion of a ring of worlds travelling 
between Mars and Jupiter was presently entertained as bere. fairly 
with the facts already discovered. : 
Olbers himself was fully satisfied that other in the 
region between Mars and Jupiter. He was struck by the remarkable 
features of the orbit of the planet he had discovered. It was inclined 
more than three times as much as that of Ceres to the plane in which 
the earth travels, or to that medial plane near which lie the tracks of 
all the'single planets. So greatly is the path of Pallas inclined to this 
track that even as seen from the sun its range on either side gave to the 
planetary highway a width of sixty-nine degrees, or nearly four times 


_ the width of the zodiac (the conventional highway assigned by the 


ancients to the planets) as determined by the range of Venus, viewed from 
the earth, on either side of the medial track. The range of Pallas as seen 
fiom the earth is still greater ; so great, indéed, that this planet may 
actually be Seen at times among the Polar constellations. Moreover the 
path of Pallas is markedly eccentric, insomuch that her greatest distance 
from the sun’ exceeds her least in the proportion of about 5 to 3. Olbers 


, Was led by these peculiarities to the belief that Ceres and Pallas are the 


fragments of a planet which formerly travelled between the paths of Mars 
and J upiter, but had been shattered to pieces ‘by a tremendous explosion. 

If our earth, as‘she travels along her present. path, could by some 
Violent iriternal-action be shattered into fragments, the greater number 
of these‘ would no longer ‘travel inthe plane in ‘which lies the earth’s 
present path. Those which chanced to be driven: outwards i in that plane’ 
Would ‘continue to travel in ‘it, ‘though on ’a ‘changed ‘path; for ‘their 
otiginal motion. and their imparted motion both lying in that plane, 50 
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also of necessity would that motion which would resu!t from the.com 
bination of these. But fragments which were driven away at an angle 
to that plane would no longer travel in it. Hence the great inclination 
of the path of Ceres and the monstrous inclination of the path of Pallas 
might be explained by supposing that the former was a fragment which 
had been driven away at a considerable angle to the ecliptic, while Pallas 
was a fragment driven away on a path nearly square to that plane, 
To show more clearly how Olbers accounted for the peculiar motions 
of the new planets, suppose our earth to explode on or about March 90, 
at noon Greenwich time. Then the greater part of South America 
would be driven forwards ; it would therefore travel on a course not far 
from the original track of the earth, but more quickly; our Indian 
Empire would be driven backwards; and though the advancing motion 
previously possessed by this part of the earth, in common with the rest, 
would still carry it forwards, this motion would be greatly reduced, 
The central parts of Africa and the Atlantic around Ascension Island 
and St. Helena would be driven sunwards—an impulse which, combined 
with the previous advancing motion of this region, would cause this 
part of their new track to cross their former nearly circular track ata 
sharp angle, passing athwart that track inwards. The part. opposite to 
the last-named—that is, in the middle of the Pacific—would be driven 
directly from the sun, and this impulse, combined with advance, would 
cause this part of the new track of the scattered fragments from the 
Pacific to cross the original track at a sharp angle, passing outwards, 
All these regions, and all lying on the zone passing through them, would 
_ continue to move in or near the former plane of the earth’s motion; 
some more quickly than before, some more slowly, some passing outwanls 
at that portion of their course to return eventually inwards till they 
came to it again, and some passing inwards for awhile, to return, how- 


ever, after a complete circuit, to the scene of the catastrophe. But the vl 
- England and other, European countries would be impelled partly su dace 
wards, partly upwards and northwards, from the plane of their former on 
motion, and would therefore travel on a track largely inclined to their the h 
former course ; that is, to the earth’s present track. The same woul " 
happen, so far as upward motion was concerned, to the United State ng 

and to all the northern parts of Asia. The fragments from all thew the 
regions would thenceforward travel on inclined paths crossing thei i 
original track ascendingly at the place where the explosion occurr#h yy 
On the other hand, Australia and New Zealand, South Africa, and il ond | 
southern parts of South America, would be driven somewhat dowt had boo 
wards or southwards, and the fragments of this zone of the earth woull that the 
accordingly trayel on paths crossing the original track of the aril tigial 
descendingly at the place of the explosion. The North Polar regiotlh dapeed 
especially the parts north of the American continent, would be driv@ I 5, fe 
more directly upwards by the explosion; while the South Polar regigm tained 


especially the parts south of the Indian Ocean, would be driven # 
directly downwards: the fragments from these regions then woilll 
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favel on paths most largely inclined to the original track of ‘the 
earth. 


Regarding the two planets: hitherto discovered as fragments of one 
illas which had burst, Olbers perceived that there was a certain region of the 
heavens where he would have a better chance of discovering other frag- 


alas ments than anywhere else. Every fragment after the explosion wou!d 
: have a path passing through the place where the explosion occurred. 
“: For the place of explosion, being the spot from which each fragment 


started, would of necessity be a point along each fragment’s future 
=m track. The fragments, be it understood, would not return simultane- 


fas ously to that spot. Those which had been driven forwards (more or 
ian less) would have their period of circulation lengthened, those which had 
omen been driven backwards would have their period shortened ; these last 
Test then would return to the scene of the outburst sooner than the former, 
uoed, and in point of fact no two would return simultaneously to that place 
sland tnless, by some utterly improbable chance, they had been hastened or 
bined retarded in exactly the same degree. But all would pass through that 
2 this wot for many centuries after the terrible catastrophe which had scattered 
-ab® HE thm on their various paths. If the region of the heavens towards 
ite HF which that spot lay could be determined, then, the careful observation 
iri of that region probably would soon be rewarded by the discovery of 
woud other fragments. Moreover, the region exactly opposite to it would be 
de timilarly suitable for the search after these small bodies; for though 


ould their paths would not all pass through a point exactly opposite the 
¥ wene of the explosion, these paths would all pass through the pro- 
longation of a line drawn through the sun from that place. This is easily 
sen, Every planet has its own plane of motion, in which plane the sun 

they necessarily lies ; if, then, we know any one point of a planet’s path, we 


the planet’s motion, and if extended beyond the sun must cross the 
ly sul- planet's track. 
| Olbers then set himself the task of carefully observing two parts of 
‘ld the heavens, one being the place where the tracks of Ceres and Pallas 
Bs. approached each other nearest, the other being the place directly oppo- 
fiteto this. One point is to be noticed as essential to Olbers’s faith in 
thee thesuecess of his method of search. In his day it was generally believed 
a “tha Many centuries had not passed since the planets had been set 
i the Moving on their respective paths. According to this view the cata- 
" titophe by which Ceres and Pallas and the fragments yet to be discovered 
~ had been sent on their new courses, could not have occurred so long ago ' 
m - tlutthe paths of the fragments had been materially displaced from their 
is miginal position. If, on the other hand, millions of years might have 


a since the catastrophe happened, there would have been little 
icc tm for hoping that the actual paths of the fragments would have 
a 4 HE umdany trace of the peculiarity we have described. It was some- 


Matfortunate for science that Olbers had full faith in the doctrine that 
WL, Xxxvi1.—wo, 218, 9. 
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inow that the line joining the sun and that point lies in the plane of | 
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_ success until more than fifteen years had elapsed. We shall retum 


depending considerably on circumstances, is not a definite unit of measilt 


increased by the proper velocity for a retrograde comet, about mils 
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the date of the catastrophe could not be more than four or five thousand 
years before his time, and that therefore he observed the two regions of 
the heavens indicated by the explosion theory with unwearying assiduity 
for many months. He also persuaded Harding, of Lilienthal, to pay 
special attention to these two regions ; one near the northern wing of the 
Virgin, the other in the constellation of the Whale. 

At length, on September 4, 1804, the search was rewarded with 
success ; the planet called Juno being discovered by Harding in that 
part of the Whale which Olbers had indicated. Olbers did not ceage 
from the search, however, but continued it for thirty months afte 
Harding’s success, and five years after his own discovery of Pallas. At 
length on March 28, the fifth anniversary of this discovery, Olben 
detected Vesta, the only member of the family of asteroids which hy 
ever (we believe) been seen with the naked eye. 

For some reason astronomers seem to have been satisfied with this 
fourth fragment of Olbers’s hypothetical planet. The search was not 
resumed for twenty-three years. Then Hencke, an amateur astronomer of 
Driessen, in Germany, commenced a search destined to meet with no 


presently to the discovery of the fifth asteroid by Hencke. We miust 
first, however, consider the interesting questions raised by astronomer, 
after the discovery of Vesta, upon the theory of Olbers that the asteroids 
are fragments of an exploded planet. 

Lagrange, in 1814, “examined the theory mathematically, enquiring 
what degree of explosive force would be necessary to detach a fragment 
of a planet in such sort that it would not return, but travel thereafter 
on an orbit of its own around the sun. We have not by us the resultof 
his researches except as they are given in Grant’s Physical Astronomy, 
follows : “ Applying his results to the earth, Lagrange found that if the 
velocity exceeded that of a cannon-ball in the proportion of 121 to 1, the 
fragment would become a comet with a direct motion; but’ if the 
velocity rose in the proportion of 156 to 1, the motion of the comet would 
be retrograde. If the velocity were less than in either of these cass, 
the fragment would revglve as a planet in an elliptic orbit.” This stale 
ment is not very satisfactory, because the velocity of a cannon-tul, 


ment. The assertion, too, that the fragment would become a comet if 
open to exception, and nothing is said about the least velocity necessary ® 
free the expelled body from the earth. Probably the velocity of 
cannon-ball was taken by Lagrange at about 500 yards per second, this 
peing a fair velocity for a 68-pounder at the date of his paper 4 
velocity, then, exceeding a cannon-ball in the proportion of 156101 
would be about 44 miles a second. Now, for a body expelled from the 
earth to travel as a retrograde comet, it must be sent backwards wil 
a velocity equal to the earth’s in her orbit (about 18} miles per sedi) 
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a per seoond, or 44 miles per ‘second in all, This agrees, then, with. in 
foal Tagrange’s result. But he seems to have been led from the real subject : 
duity of enquiry to problems which are only matters of curiosity. The ; 


fmgmentary planets of Olbers’s theory move neither as advancing nor as 
the retrograde comets. Leaving, then, Lagrange’s paper, as not very much 

tothe point, if rightly represented by Grant, we note simply that the 
wih velocity necessary to expel from the earth a fragment of her mass, in such 
that sort that it would not be drawn back, would amount to about 7 miles 
per second, or, say, about twenty-five times the velocity of a cannon-ball. 


adie ' But again, the expulsion of a fragment, and the explosion of an i 
At entire planet, are processes very different in their nature. If a fragment BS. 
bers were expelled, the entire mass of the earth would recoil witha motion = 4 


he bearing the same kind of relation to that of the fragment which the ie 
recoil of a very heavy cannon bears to the motion of the ball. If 
this acannon were not heavier than the ball, the cannon would be driven 
- back as rapidly as the ball would be expelled, though frictional resistance 
would bring it sooner to rest. Again, when a shell at rest bursts, 
hw the fragments are driven outwards on all sides, with much smaller 
sites velocities than any one of them would have if the entire charge of 
nist powder acted upon it, the rest of the shell being in some way restrained 
from moving. We see, then, that for a planet to explode into fragments 
sds which thereafter should be free to travel independently around the sun, 
the explosive force must enormously exceed what would be necessary in 
ining thecase of a single fragment expelled asa projectile is expelled from a gun. 
meat When we consider, further, that the frame of the earth is demon- 
after sirably not the hollow shell formerly imagined, but even denser at its core 
toe B than near its surface; that, moreover, it is not formed of rigid materials, 
17,88 but of materials which under the forces to which they are subject are 
£ the perfectly plastic and ductile, it seems incredible.that under any condi- 
, the tions which appear possible our earth could be shattered by an explosion. 
+ the Professor Newcomb, of Washington, in an able paper on this subject, 
vould temarks on this objection that, “ since the limits of our knowledge are not . 


cast necessarily the limit of possibility, the objection is not fatal, and it is diffi- : 4 4 
state cult tosay what weight ought to be attached to it ;” and, as many of our 
ball, ‘teaders will remember, Sir W. Thomson, one of the greatest mathematicians s 


sure: living, has not thought the arguments against the possible, or probable 
ret if shattering of a planet sufficiently weighty to prevent the theory from 
ay 10 being entertained that one world may be peopled from the seeds of life 
of 8 nought to it by the fragments of another which had exploded. Yet it 
that may fairly be said that if the destructive explosion of a planet is possible 
‘ bisutterly improbable ; and that absolutely nothing is at present known 
to |, us which suggests even the bare possibility of such a catastrophe. 

| Yetthe theory that a planet which had been travelling between Mars 
and Jupiter had burst into fragments had a much more probable appear- 


cond), tein Olbers’s time than it has at present; for the four asteroids first a 
wiles d travelled on orbits not differing greatly as to their mean Re 
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distances, which are as the numbers 236 (Vesta), 267 (Juno), 277 (Cong 
and Pullas). When asteroids began to be discovered which travelled 
nearer to the sun than Vesta, and much farther away than Ceres and 
Pallas, the explosion theory was shown to be improbable. When, further, 
the actual paths of these multitudinous worlds came to be examined, the 
theory was found to be utterly untenable. More recently still a circum. 
stance noted by the ingenious American astronomer, Kirkwood, hag 
pointed to another theory as extremely probable. 

The history of the successive discovery of the various members of 
the asteroidal family, though not without interest, would be little suited to 
these pages. A few details, however, may be mentioned here as illu. 
trating the general character of the search. 

We have seen that Hencke engaged in 1830 in the search for a fifth 
asteroid. On the evening of December 8 he observed a star of the ninth 
magnitude in the constellation Taurus, in a place where he felt sur, 
from his‘ recollection of the region, that there had previously been nostar 
of that degree of brightness. He communicated the observation to Encke, 
of Berlin ; and on December 14 they rediscovered it in the place to which 
by that time it had removed. It was found to be an asteroid travellingat 
a distance almost midway between that of Vesta and that of Ceres 
Hencke requested Encke to name the new planet, and that astronomer 
selected for it the name of Astrea. 

On July 1, Hencke discovered a sixth asteroid which Gauss name 
at his request, calling it Hebe. In the same year, and only six weeks|ater, 
our English astronomer Hind discovered the asteroid Iris; and m 
October 18 he discovered another, to which Sir J. Herschel, at his request, 
assigned a name, selecting (somewhat unsuitably, perhaps, for an October 
discovery) the name Flora. 

Since that date, not a year has passed without the discovery of at 
least one asteroid, as in 1848, 1849, and 1859. Two were discovered im 
1851, 1863, and 1869; three in 1850, 1864, 1865, and 1870; four im 
1853, 1855, and 1867; five in 1856, 1860, 1862, and 1871 ; six in 1854 
1858, 1866, 1873, and 1874; eight in 1852 and 1857; ten in 1861; 
eleven in 1872; twelve in 1868 and 1876; and seventeen in 18%). 
During last year six were discovered. The astronomer who has hitherto 
been most successful in the search for asteroids is Peters, of Clinton, US 
(Professor Peters is a German by birth, however), with twenty-sevel) 
next Luther, of Bilk, with twenty; and third Watson, of Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, with twenty. Goldschmidt, a French painter, discovertl 
fourteen ; Borelly and our Hind, ten. These six have thus discovertl 
101 of the 175 asteroids at present known. After them come De Gaspatl 
and Palisa, with nine each; Pogson, of Madras, with seven ; Chacormi 
and Paul Henry, with six each ; Prosper Henry and Tempel, with irs 
and Perrotin, with 4, bringing up the total to 149. Of the remaiiilf 
23 three were discovered by Ferguson; two by Olbers, Hencke, and 
Tuttle; and Piazzi, Harding, Graham, Marth, Laurent, Searle, Forster 
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Arrest, Tietjen, Stéphan, Coggia, Schulhof, Schiaparelli, and Knorre 
ave each discovered one. 

Some coincidences which would seem curious, but for the great 
sumber of asteroids already known, have naturally occurred during the 
progress of discovery. Thus the asteroid Irene was discovered by De 
Gasparis, independently, a few days after Hind had marked it for his ~ 
own (May 19, 1851). Hn revanche, De Gasparis discovered Psyche on 
March 19, 1852, while Hind, who had seen the planet on January 18, 
but had been prevented by bad weather from reobserving it, satisfied 
himself on March 18 of its planetary character. While Hind was 
planning 2 vigorous search after the planet, news reached him that De 
Gasparis had discovered it. Goldschmidt, on September 19, 1857, dis- 
covered two asteroids, which chanced that night to be within a distance 
fom each other equal to about one-third of the apparent diameter of the 
moon. No other astronomer has ever had the good fortune to capture 
two of these wandering bodies on the same night and within the same 
telescopic field of view. But the planet Alexandra was discovered by 
Goldschmidt, at Paris, on September 10, 1858, and the planet Pandora 
by Mr. Searle, of Albany, New York, on the same night, only a few 
hours later. The asteroid Melete, really discovered on September 9, 1857, 
was not recognised as a new planet till 1858, having been for a long time 
mistaken for the asteroid Daphne. The latter had been lost since May 
1856, and Goldschmidt, its discoverer, was looking for it in September 
1857, when he found Melete. When Melete was proved by Schubert's 
alculations to be a different body, fresh search had to be made for 
Daphne; but she was not found till August 31, 1862, having been thus 
lost more than six years. 

One feature of M. Goldschmidt’s labours in this field of research is 
Worthy of mention. Most of the astronomers who have added to the 
list of known asteroids were professional observers, employed in well 
provided observatories. Goldschmidt was a painter by profession, and 
the telescopes with which he observed were successively, as he could 
afford to extend his observational resources, of 2 inches, 22 inches, and 
finches’ aperture only. “None of M. Goldschmidt’s telescopes,” says 
Mr, Main, of the Radcliffe Observatory. “were mounted equatorially” 
(that is,s0 as to follow any star to which they might be directed by a 
gle motion), “ but in the greater number of instances were pointed out 
fa window which did not command the whole of the sky.” 

Having now nearly two hundred of these bodies to deal with, we can 
form a safer opinion, than in Olbers’s time, of the theory whether they are 
fragments of an exploded planet. The answer to this question comes in 
t0 doubtful terms. One fact alone suffices to show clearly that they 
“not have had a common origin. The least distances of some of the 
mote remote of these bodies from the sun exceed the greatest distances of 
sme of the nearer. Thus Harmonia, at her greatest distance from the 
Mi, 18 about 217 millions of miles from him, Nemansa 231 millions, 
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Feronia 233 millions, and so on; while Cybele, at her nearest, is 275 
millions of miles from the sun, Doris 262 millions; Hygeia 259 millions, 
and so on. So that Cybele, at her nearest to the sun, is farther from 
him by nearly 80 million miles than Harmonia at her nearest. The two 
orbits do not even approach each other within this distance, enormous 
though it is, for the place of Cybele’s nearest approach is not nearly in 
the same direction from the sun as the place of Harmonia’s greatest 
recession. The two orbits nowhere approach within a distance less than 
that which separates our earth from the sun. If the two planets wer 
originally parts of a single one, their orbits after the explosion would 
have intersected. It is utterly impossible that, if this had been so, subse. 
quent perturbations could have separated the paths by so enormous a 
distance as 90 millions of miles at the place even of nearest approach 
But while the discovery of multitudinous members of this ring of 
worlds has rendered Olbers’s theory of the explosion of a single planet 
between Mars and Jupiter utterly untenable, it has brought to ou 
knowledge a remarkable relation which points very clearly to the real 
origin of the ring system of planets. . 
When as yet only half as many asteroids had been discovered as are 
now known, Professor Kirkwood, of Bloomington, Indiana, arranging these 
bodies in the order of their mean distances from the sun, noticed that certain 


mean distances from thesun. And looking more closely into these missing 
distances, he observed that they correspond to the distance of the giant 
planet Jupiter in this way, that a planet travelling at any one of thes 
missing distances would have motions synchronising with those df 
Jupiter, in the same sense in which the vibrations of one note synchtv- 
nise with the vibrations of another in harmony with it. For instant, 
there is a well-marked gap at a distance from the sun exceeding ot 
earth’s in the proportion of 5 to 2; now a planet travelling at this dit 
tance would make three circuits while Jupiter makes one. Theres 
another gap at a distance somewhat exceeding three and a quarter time 
the earth’s ; and a planet at this distance would travel twice round the 
sun while Jupiter travels once round him. Still more remarkable 


to the distance of a planet which would travel five times round the sm 
while Jupiter travels twice round him. There are two gaps, alii, 
where a planet would travel seven times round (1) during two cireaill, 
and (2) during three circuits, of Jupiter. 

Before enquiring into the meaning of this peculiarity, we note tit 
now, when twice as many asteroids have been discovered, the peculiatilf 
is better marked even than when Kirkwood first noticed it. Hews 
justified in saying, as he did in 1868, that the coincidences are not aor 
dental ; for the odds were enormously against the observed arrangeliéih 
and its accidental occurrence so unlikely as to be practically impossible 
But had the arrangement been accidental with the eighty-seven 
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jnown to Kirkwood, it could not but have happened that some of the 
dighty-nine since discovered would have had mean distances corresponding ~ 
tothose gaps or lacune. This, however, has not only not happened, but 
the aggregation of asteroids at distances where Kirkwood had already 
noticed that they were most numerous, has become still more decided. 

We are led back, in our enquiry into the significance of this singular 
wlation, to the time when our solar system was gradually forming from 
its former nebulous condition. Imagine a ring of nebulous fragments, 
not as yet gathered into a single mass. The process of aggregation 
would depend in considerable degree on the disturbances to which the’ 
fragments were exposed. If they were all moving in concentric orbits, 


* and were not disturbed at all, there would be no collisions, and they 


would remain as a ring of fragments. It might seem, then, at a first 
view, that the zone of asteroids was most favourably placed for aggrega- 
tion into planet form, being under the special perturbing influence of 
Jupiter, the mightiest of all the planets. But excessive disturbance 
would be by no means favourable to the formation of a single planet. 
The nebulous matter must be churned by perturbations, but it must not 
bescattered by them ; and this is what Jupiter’s action on the planetoidal — 
ring has done. Quantity of matter, again, would be a very important 
point in the process of aggregation. A region crowded with nebulous 
fragments would soon teem with aggregations, which would before long 
gather into a few large masses, which in turn would aggregate into one. 
But in a region where nebulous matter was very sparsely strewn, aggre- 
gations would not readily form, however mightily the region might be 
disturbed. The very activity of the disturbing forces might, in this case, 
check the process of aggregation. The two bodies which had once come 
ito collision would travel on intersecting orbits, and would therefore 
before long come into collision, if not perturbed ; but if perturbed, their 
orbits would cease to coalesce ; so that the action of a great disturbing 
Planet might prevent a process of aggregation which had already com- 
menced. Now we know that the quantity of matter in the region where 
the asteroids travel is less than in any other zone of the solar system. 
We do not know how many asteroids there are, but we do know how 
much they all weigh ; at least, we know that altogether their weight is 
not more than a fourth of our earth’s, and is probably a great deal less. 
And the zone over which they range is very much larger than the zone 
over which our earth may be regarded as bearing sway. Their zone being 
thus poverty-stricken, and J upiter’s mighty mass in their neighbourhood 
perturbing them too actively to allow of their aggregation, they remain 
ring of fragments. 

And now let the signs of Jupiter’s influence in this respect be 
woticed. He would perturb all these fragments pretty equally in a 
single revolution of his. But those whose periods synchronised with his 
own would be more seriously perturbed. For the disturbance produced 
Mone set of revolutions which brought any asteroid and Jupiter back to 
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the position they had before those revolutions began, would be renewed 


_ 120 millions of miles in diameter. Amidst this enormous space a 


in the next similar set, and in the next, and so on, until one of two thing 
happened. Either the asteroid would be thrown entirely out of that 
periodic motion which had brought it thus under Jupiter's effectively 
disturbing influence, or, being set travelling on a markedly eccentric 
path, it would be brought into collision with some of the neighbouring 
asteroids, and would cease to have separate existence, or at least move 
thenceforward on a changed orbit. Thus those asteroids having a period 
synchronising with that of Jupiter would be gradually eliminated, and 
we should find gaps in the ring of worlds precisely where gaps actually 
exist. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that these marked gaps were pro 
duced in the manner here described. Their existence can indeed be 
explained in no other way, and can be so satisfactorily explained in this 
way that assurance is made doubly sure. 

But now consider the significance of this result. Imagine the aste 
roidal ring as it now exists to be redistributed, the gaps being filled up. 
The process we have described would immediately come into operation, 
But many millions of years would be required before it could eliminate 
even a few among the asteroids having those synchronous periods which 
expose them to accumulating perturbations. Only one of the two pr. 
cesses above described would really be effective. Mere change of period 
would be oscillatory. We have an instance of the kind in the motion 
of Jupiter and Saturn, which very nearly synchronise, Saturn going 


- almost exactly twice round the sun while Jupiter goes five times round, 


But though for a long period of time accumulating perturbations 
lengthen Saturn’s period (and shorten Jupiter's), after a while the time 
comes when these changes are reversed; then Saturn’s period begins to 
shorten (and Jupiter’s to lengthen). The changes carry these periods on 
either side of their mean value, just as the swinging of a pendulum 
carries it on either side of its mean position. So it would be with am 
asteroid mightily perturbed by Jupiter ; its period would oscillate mom 
widely, but still it would oscillate ; and during the middle of the oscilla 
tion (just as a pendulum at the middle of its swing is in its mean pds 
tion) the asteroid would have that synchronous period which, as we have 
seen, none of the asteroids in point of fact possess. We must look, then, 
to collisions to cause the gaps in the ring of worlds. But how rare must 
such collisions be among minute bodies like the asteroids, even though 
they be hundreds of thousands in number, occupying a domain in spa? 
so vast as that which belongs to this system! The width of the ring 
greatly exceeds the earth’s distance from the sun, amounting in fact # 
more than 120 millions of miles. Its innermost edge is more thal 
200 millions of miles from the sun. It is not a flat: ring, but shaped like 
an anchor ring (or a wedding ring), and is as thick as it is wide—insomudh 
that a cross section of the ring would be a mighty circle, no 
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steroids, each 500 miles in diameter (and none of the asteroids are so _ ; 
large, while the number even of those exceeding 100 miles in diameter j 
geares amounts to a hundred), would be as widely scattered as a million — 

ins of sand would be in such a space as the interior of St. Peter’s, at 
Rome. Take a cubical block of sandstone, one inch in length, breadth, 
and thickness, crumble it into finest sand-dust, and imagine this dust 
gattered in the interior of that great building. How small would be the 
chance that any two particles from that tiny heap would come into colli- 
sion during months of their aérial wanderings! Very much smaller 
would be the risk of a single collision between asteroids during millions 
of years as they travel (all the same way round, be it noticed) on their 
wide orbits, even though their number were a hundredfold greater than 
itis, and their volumes increased a millionfold. 

Kither, then, we must imagine innumerable millions of years to have 
elapsed since the ring of asteroids first existed, and that very gradually 
the synchronous asteroids have been eliminated by collisions, or else we 
Up. are forced to the conclusion that the formation of this ring of worlds, 
ion. or tather this series of rings, belongs to an earlier era of our solar 
nate system’s history, when the matter from whence the rings were one day 
hich to be formed was in the nebulous condition. It appears to us that the 
pee latter conclusion is altogether the more probable. We escape none of 
riod the difficulties of the problem vy adopting the former conclusion, while «ee 
aca many other difficulties are introduced. By the latter we simply have ie 
cing the same difficulties to encounter which appertain to all forms of the 
und, mbular hypothesis respecting the origin of the solar system. These vi 
dons difficulties are great, because the distance over which we endeavour to 
time look back is great ; but they are not insuperable. The positive evidence 
8 to _ for the general theory becomes stronger and stronger as astronomical 
8 On research advances ; and the mere circumstance that it is surrounded by 
lum difficulties can in no sense lead us to abandon it, although compelling us 
pa toadmit that as yet we have not thoroughly mastered its details. The 
wii, asteroids themselves supply an argument in favour of the nebular theory 
lla tendering its probability so strong as practically to amount to cer- 
posi tainty ; for the antecedent probability against the observed uniformity of 
have direction of the 175 asteroids by chance, or in any conceivable way 
hen, exceptas the result of some process of evolution, is equa! to that of tossing 
ust either “head” or “ tail” 175 times running, or about 
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ring Adopting the nebular theory, we must of course adopt with it the 

t to emelusion respecting the origin of the asteroids, to which, as we have y 
than én above, we are led by the examination of the relations presented by gg 


ike this system,—viz, that while still existing as a great ring of nebulous 
is masses, they were to such degree perturbed by Jupiter's mighty attrac- fe 
than “on upon them, as on the one hand to be prevented from forming into Hii 
Ition *single planet, and on the other to be sorted out, if one may so speak, oe 
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| similar case exists within our solar system, and if so whether the 


action of the four innermost of Saturn’s moons, but especially by the 


_ shadow of doubt or question the general theory of the development 


a:few details, or rather suggests only a few possibilities. 


into ‘several rings with well-marked gaps between them, these gapy:. 
corresponding exactly with the distances at which planets would be most 
effectively disturbed by Jupiter. The close accordance between the 
results to which we are led by @ posteriori and @ priori considerations, 
affords strong evidence in favour of both lines of reasoning. But itis 
very noteworthy, also, that when, seeing the probability of the con 
clusions towards which we have been led, we enquire whether any 


evidence in that case corresponds with that which we have obtained in 
the case we have been considering, we find the most striking evidence of 
all. The ring system of Saturn has long been regarded as consisting of 
multitudes of minute satellites. Thus it resembles the zone of asteroids, 
only it is relatively much more crowded. Now in the ring system of 
Saturn there are gaps or relatively vacant divisions separating rings of 
closely clustering satellites. Distinguished among all these gaps by 
superior breadth and darkness is the great division separating what 
were formerly called the two rings from each other. Here, for a breadth 
of nearly 2,000 miles, so few satellites travel that to ordinary observe 
tion the great division looks black, though, closely scrutinised, it is found 
to be simply very dark. Now when we enquire whether satellites 
moving round this open space would have periods synchronising with 
that of the innermost (and therefore most effectively disturbing) of his 
moons, we discover these remarkable facts—that a satellite would travd 
in the very middle of the dark division or open space if its period wen 
one-half that of the innermost of Saturn’s moons, and almost on the 
same track if its period were one-fourth that of the innermost moon but 
two, while it would be well within the open space, but nearer its inne 
edge, if its period were one-third that of the innermost moon but one, & 
one-sixth that of the innermost moon but three. It follows unmistak 
ably from these relations, first noted by Professor Kirkwood, that the 
great division in Saturn’s rings has been swept and garnished by the 


innermost of all. This fact corresponds so well with the nebular 
hypothesis, and is so utterly inexplicable on any other, as strongly # 
corroborate an opinion, expressed by the present writer twelve years ag) 
that the peculiarities of the Saturnian ring system would one day be foun 
to afford “a key to the law of development under which the solar syst 
has reached its present development.” The same may now confidently 
be said respecting the ring of worlds travelling between the orbitsd 
Mars and Jupiter. It has already enabled us to weigh the giant Jupiter 
afresh ; it has given excellent measures, and promises to give yet betiét 
measures, of the dimensions of the solar system; and we venture # 
predict that before long this zone of worlds will have placed 


our solar system of which Laplace’s nebular hypothesis presents onl 
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Colley Cibber. 


Tas name of Cibber is known to the modern reader chiefly by the 
assaults of his arch-enemy, Pope. Oblivion would long ago have fallen 
upon the Laureate of George II., if the poet’s anger had not immortalised 
him in verse. From poor and personal motives, and perhaps, too, from 
agenerous conviction that the Laureate wreath was bestowed unworthily, 
Pope expended his unrivalled wit on Cibber, and committed the chief 
literary blunder of his life by deposing Theobald and making Cibber the 
hero of the Dunciad. Exquisite as was the poet’s art, his skill was 
unequal to the task of proving Cibber a dullard. Faults enough he had, 
both moral and intellectual, but dulness was as alien to his nature as to 
that of Prior, or of Steele. He was graceless, he was unstable, he was 
reckless, he was assuming and pretentious ; as a writer he was careless 
and perhaps unprincipled, but he was no fool, and throughout life showed 
abundant signs of liveliness and spirit. ‘King Colley” had indeed no 
claim to that title as monarch of the dunces. On the contrary, he was a 
man of a mercurial disposition and lively fancy—a fribble, if you please, 
but a brilliant fribble. There is little in Cibber’s character to create 
respect ; but his unbounded good temper, the vivacity with which he 
acknowledges his blunders, the easy freedom of his literary style so 
characteristic of a genial nature, and the remarkable suavity with which, 
fave on one striking occasion, he parries the persistent attacks of his 
a poetical adversary, excite our surprise, and to some extent our 
will. 

Colley Cibber was a public character in London for about half a 
century. The story of his life has been told by himself in the Apology, 
‘book praised by Horace Walpole as worthy of immortality, and by Dr. 
Johnson—asevere judge, for hedid not like Cibber—as “very entertaining.” 
It Was written in old age, and is remarkable alike for its confessions and 
its comments, for the good sense of its criticisms, and for its amusing 
Bossip. 

How far the author is sincere in his apparent frankness and in the 
acknowledgment of follies which, as he confesses, he can no more put off 
than his skin, must be left to the reader’s judgment. There are men so 
eminently self-satisfied as to prefer their faults to other people’s virtues. 
They hug their fooleries because they are their own, and regard them 
With affectionate familiarity, as forming a portion, and perhaps a promi- 
lent portion, of their lives. This seems to have been the case with 

» Who, looked upon ‘his follies “as the best part of his fortune.” 
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- _ thing that highly delights him, he finds it difficult, he says, to keep his 
. words within the bounds of common sense, meaning no doubt that his 


- on the conclusion of the Revolution, heedless of the promises of his 


' art, for he was by no means sensitive to ridicule, and a temporary rebull 


- while studying to overcome them, and was never unduly depressed by 
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In the same spirit, and with equal satisfaction, he declares that he is not 
master of his own language, and that no man worthy the name of an 
author is a more faulty writer than himself. When he speaks of any. 


sprightly genius cannot be always subject to the rules of logic and of 


Colley Cibber lived to a great age. He was born in 1671 and died 
in 1757, and his career, if judged from his own standing-point, was 
eminently successful. His father, Caius Gabriel Cibber, the well-known 
sculptor, proposed sending his son to Oxford, with a view to the Church 
as a profession. But motley was Colley’s only wear, and happily the 
advent of the Prince of Orange, at a critical juncture of his fortunes, 
saved him from what might have proved a life-long blunder. Like 
Defoe, Cibber mounted his horse to join the liberator of his country, and | 


father’s patron, the Duke of Devonshire, Cibber, who “saw no joy 
in any other life than that of an actor,” resolved to follow his hearts 
choice, and made his first appearance on the stage when but eighteon 
years of age. After some probation, he obtained a salary of 10s. a week, 
and thought himself the happiest of mortals ; and in his twenty-first year, 
with characteristic recklessness, he married on an income of 20s. a week 
from the theatre, and 20/. a year from his father. 

The picture he presents of his early career is a bright one. He had 
no common share of industry and daring, and, with an instinct that looks 
like genius, made everything bend to the one purpose of rising in his | 
profession. Golden chances fell in his way, and not one of them was lost 
by Cibber.. When an actor, who was to play in the Double Dealer 
before the Court, falls ill, Cibber learns his part in a few hours, and not 
only wins general approval, but the special approbation of Congreve; 
when a prologue is wanted, Cibber is ready to produce one ; when he 
lacks a part in which to display his special ability, he writes a comely 
and supplies it. His very weaknesses were sometimes favourable to his 


served only to stimulate his energy. Although conscious of his power, 
he never hesitated to take any inferior part that might be allotted to him; 
he turned adverse criticism to good uses, was ready to acknowledge faults 


failure. Virtues such as these were certain of an ultimate reward, but 
Cibber won his prizes early and held them long. He was famous #4 
comic actor in 1696, when he played Sir Novelty Fashion, the first fop 
of his invention ; and he was famous too in 1745, when for the last tim 
he acted Pandulph in his Papal Tyranny. 
Cibber calls his choice of the stage “inconsiderate folly.” Lilt 
Macready, he acknowledges and deplores the disgrace which custom has 
thrown upon the profession of an actor, but, unlike Macready, he shows 
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no shame of the pursuit which won for him fame and fortune. Af the 

Restoration, there were but two theatres in London—one in Drury Lane, 

y the other in Dorset Gardens ; and it was a rule that no play acted at one 
nis house should be attempted at the other—a rule which in Cibber’s judg- 
his ment contributed in no small measure to the prosperity of the stage. oe 
of Good actors and good writers, as he justly observes, are very rare, and 
the emulation caused by the erection of many playhouses must conduce 


ed to the deterioration of the art. “I know it is the common opinion that ‘oS 
ra the more playhouses the more emulation ; I grant it, but what has this ~ 
emulation endedin? Why, a daily contention which shall soonest surfert 
di you with the best plays, so that when what ought to please can no Yl 
the longer please, your appetite is again to be raised by such monstrous 
ns, presentations as dishonour the taste of a civilised people.” The subject 
he is referred to again and again by Cibber, who describes with some force 
wk the evils arising from the establishment of many rival houses; how hei 
hie spectacle and buffoonery, music, dancing, and the opera take the place of 3 
joy what he considers genuine acting, and how the man who can dance on 
r’s the tight-rope, and the tricks of a monkey or an elephant, gain more 
ve spectators than the acting of a Betterton or a Bracegirdle. Cibber con- ; 
ack, siders that where there are two theatres it is always judged their natural og 
eat, interest to do one another as much mischief as they can, and he recalls a og 
ik time when there were even four in existence together—a time conse- 

quently of anarchy, licentiousness, and general demoralisation.* On this 
had text he writes with the force of strong personal feeling; and, however ti 
he mistaken he may be with regard to the advantages of a theatrical Ag 
ie monopoly, some of his comments may still have weight with those,who 
lost deplore the unsatisfactory condition of the stage in our own day. Whem 
di he writes of particular actors, Cibber’s criticism is generous and dis-_ 
aa criminative, and from his pages we learn more of the leading actors of i 
sre} the time than from all other sources together. In the Apology, Better- Sat 
vb ton receives a magnificent eulogy as the actor “ born alone to speak what 
rely Shakespeare only knew to write,” and, while lamenting the transitory £ 
is fame of the player whose “graces can live no longer than the instant : 
wot & breath and motion that presents them,” he records in vigorous language, 
we and not without some subtlety of art, the impression left upon his mind 
sim; by the representations of this great master. 
pults 
1 by 
bat Sir Walter Scott takes a different view of the subject, and his judgment may be 
aa quoted here in opposition to that of Cibber. “I do not pretend,” he writes, “to enter , 
: into the question of the effect of the drama upon morals, If this shall be found pre- 
fap Iwdicial, two theatres are too many. But in the present woeful decline of theatrical 
time tahibition, we may be permitted to remember that the gardener who wishes to have 


4 tare diversity of a common flower, sows whole beds with the species; and that the 

monopcly granted to two large theatres must necessarily diminish in a complicated 

~ both the number of play-writers and the chance of anything very excellent. 
ing brought forward.” —.Life of Drydcn, p. 6. 
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‘while in comedy he gave the truest life to the fine gentleman, ani 


‘Transitory as is the triumph of the actor, his momentary power sup 
passes that of the artist or the dramatist. “The most,” says Cibbe, 
“that a Vandyke can arrive at is to make his portraits of great person 
seem to think; a Shakespeare goes further yet, and tells you what his 
pictures thought ; a Betterton steps beyond them both, and calls then 
from the grave to breathe and be themselves again in feature, speedh, 
and motion. The skilful actor shows you all these powers at once united, 
and gratifies at once your eye, your ear, your understanding. To cm 
ceive the pleasure rising from such harmony you must have been present 
in it; ‘tis not to be told you!” So consummate was Betterton’s skill 
so exquisite his elocution, that even the most furious fustian passed car 
rent with his spectators as good sense—a proof that his vast influences 
an actor was not always wisely exercised. And Betterton was but om 
among many stars who shone in that period of theatrical glory. Ther 
was Montfort, the most affecting lover in tragedy within Cibber’s memory, 


sharpened the wit of the poet into more wit from his brilliant manner of 
delivering it; there was Sandford, a masterly actor of villains, whore 
representation of Richard III. formed a model to Cibber himself; 
there was Nokes, a genius in low comedy, whose humour was irresistible 
and. inimitable, and whose very appearance provoked a general laughter, 
‘yet the louder the laugh, the graver was his look upon it, and sure th 
ridiculous solemnity of his features were enough to have set a whole 
bench of bishops into a titter could he have been honoured (may it ben 
offence to suppose it!) with such grave and right reverend auditors; 
there was Leigh, a man of infinite vivacity, whose judgment always 
guarded the happiest sallies of his fancy, and who was so greatly admiral 
by Charles II. that he called him his actor, just as he spoke of Drydeti 
Maiden Queen as his play; and there was Kynaston, whose persoiil 
beauty added not a little to the “ fierce, lion-like majesty in his pati 
and utterance that gave the spectator a kind of trembling admiration’ 
when he appeared in some of his favourite characters. Kynaston, wha 
@ young man, was often “ put into petticoats” when women were lackitg 
for the parts; and this fact reminds Cibber of an anecdote which is, pe 
haps, worth repeating. “The king, coming a little before his usual tif 
to a tragedy, found the actors not ready to begin ; when his Majesty, a0 
choosing to have as much patience as his good subjects, sent to them # 
know the meaning of it, upon which the master of the company camel 
the box, and, rightly judging that the best excuse for their default woull 
be the true one, fairly told his Majesty that the Queen was not shave 


The age that could boast of actors such as these, was, according ® 
Cibber, not less famous for its actresses. Mrs. Barry is spoken of 
Dryden as having in his tragedy of Cleomenes “ gained a reputation # 
yond any woman I have ever seen on the theatre.” This play was fis 
actedin 1692, and Cibber, writing thirty-eight years after the deal 
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Dryden, agrees with his opinion of this woman’s striking excellence. 


ibber, # Mrs. Barry,” he says, “in characters of greatness had a presence of ele- . 4 


oTSOnS yated dignity, her mien and motion superb, and gracefully majestic; her 
at his yoice full, clear, and strong, so that no violence of passion could be too 
them inuch for her ; and when distress or tenderness possessed her, she sub- 
peech, sided into the most affecting melody and softness. In the art of exciting 
nitel, J pity she had a power beyond all the actresses I have ever seen, or what 
D con: your imagination can conceive.” Cibber lavishes high praise, too, on Mrs. 
reset Betterton, a woman of unblemished life, who even in old age was the 
skill, admiration of all true judges of nature and lovers of Shakespeare, “in 
d cur whose plays she chiefly excelled, without a rival ;” on Mrs. Montfort, 
meee who “was mistress of more variety of humour than I ever knew in any 
at one one woman or actress ;” and, above all, on Mrs. Bracegirdle, the darling 
There ofthe theatre. These and other less illustrious but by no means feeble 
as actors were in possession of the stage when Colley Cibber commenced his 
a, atl HP theatrical career in 1690, and he affirms that they had not their equals 
ner of at any one time upon any theatre in Europe. His own chance of suc- 
whose ess did not seem at first particularly favourable. He had a weak voice, 
msel a dismal pale complexion, and an “ uninformed meagre person,” but his 
istibl enthusiasm and ability enabled him to surmount these obstacles; and 
ugha, when an old actor praised him one day in the strong language then in 
re the vogue, Cibber relates that it almost took away his breath, and fairly 
whole brought tears into his eyes. He gained, too, the favourable opinion of 
; be mo Congreve and of Vanbrugh, and, after bearing patiently for a while 


Ya at 


itors;? the depreciatory taunts of actors of more years but less wit, he won the ~~ 
always “position as a brilliant comic actor to which he deemed himself entitled.: 
dmirel Cibber says very justly that a good actor should be able to give a is 


rydens proper likeness of whatever nature produces; but this universality is a 
ersonl mre gift, and his own genius on the stage was chiefly exhibited in the — 
ne tepresentation of fops. Cibber was a successful dramatist as well as a 
“ation aetor,and the characters he was best able to perform he wasalso best able © > 

, whet tomvent. His first play, Love's Last Shift, has a character of this descrip- 
cig tin—Sir Novelty Fashion ; and Cibber, who undertook the part, gained 
16, PF considerable applause both as author and player. The piece is said to 
al tne have kept possession of the stage for forty years, which was about the 
ty, Period of his own theatrical career. In 1732, indeed, he virtually retired 
from the profession ; but, like other actors, he returned again and again 
amet to the scene of his former triumphs, and played for 50/. a night, the 
| wd highest sum ever given till that time to any English player. “Old 
ah Cibber plays to-night,” wrote Horace Walpole in 1741, and all the world 
yo ‘will be there ;” and up to 1745, as we have already observed, the veteran 
i tctor still lagged upon the stage. 

n of : It will be unnecessary in a brief paper like this to follow Cibber’s 
- ‘ateer'as actor and “chancellor of plays.” His quarrels, his triumphs, 
his successes, and difficulties as joint patentee and chief manager of 
Lane, his connection with “the critical censor of Great Britain ”— 
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Sir Richard Steele—form, no doubt, a part and an important part of the 
theatrical history of the period. But the subject is a wide one, and ye | 
may be excused if we leave it for other topics likely to prove of mom 
general interest.* 

Cibber’s intellectual position was spoken of contemptuously by Dr, 
Johnson, who, however, it will be remembered, had a low opinion of 
players, and could not help sneering even at David Garrick. He allowed 
considerable merit to some of Cibber’s comedies, laughed as he well might 
at his odes, and thought it wonderful that a man who for forty years had 
lived with the great and witty should have acquired so ill the art of oon 
versation, especially as ‘“ he had but half to furnish, for one half he said 
was oaths.” “Colley Cibber, sir,” he said to Boswell, “was by no mean 
a blockhead ; but by arrogating to himself too much, he was in dange 
of losing that degree of estimation to which he wasentitled. His friend 
gave out that heintended his Birthday Odes should be bad; but that wa 
not the case, sir, for he kept them many months by him, and a few years 
before he died he showed me one of them with great solicitude to rende 
it as perfect as might be.” When, on another occasion, Boswell asked 
Johnson if he had read the Apology, he replied: “ Yes; it is very enter 
taining ; but as for Cibber himself, taking from his conversation all le 
ought not to have said, he was a poor creature.” And recalling pw 
bably the interview already mentioned, he adds: “ I remember when le 
brought mie one of his odes to have my opinion of it, I could not bear 
such nonsense and would not let him read it to the end, so little respect 
had I for that great man [laughing]! Yet I remember Richardson wor 
dering that I could treat him with familiarity.” We do not profesto 
have read all Cibber’s odes, but, judging from those which we have seél, 
Dr. Johnson’s criticism cannot be called severe. We remember a goo 
many egregiously bad poems on the death of Queen Mary, but Cibbers | 
ode—written when he was a young man of three-and-twenty—is perhaps 
the worst of all. A short extract will suffice to show the loyal poet's 


capacity. 


She's set, nor could this tedious life endure 
Too long a penance for a soul so pure. 

Alas! she longed her first abode to see, 

And mourned her absence from Divinity. 
Graced with her fellow angels as she went, 
She rained her virtues from the firmament ; 
And if a stream of virtue’s found below, 

It must from her, the boundless ocean, flow! 


- Nor did Cibber show more skill as a lyrist in later years ; nothing a 


* It may be worth noticing that Cibber’s management of Drury Lane proved bit | 
to be a man of business. Wilks, Doggett, Booth, and everitually Sir Richard Steele, 
were his partners in the management of the theatre, but the real master was Cibbéts 
and when Wilks died, in 1732, Pope wrote to Gay: “The death of Wilks law 
Cibber, without a colleague, absolute and perpetual dictator of the stage, though # 
deed while he lived he was but as Bibulus to Cesar.” ' a8 
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COLLEY CIBBER. 193 
of the be fecbler than the songs or lyrical pieces scattered through the five - A 
il We yolumes of his dramas. As a poet, indeed, Cibber was contemptible ; he 


more and Dr. Johnson’s epigram on the Laureate and on the King who bestowed 
that title is as just as it is severe. 


7 Ds Augustus still survives in Maro’s strain, 

on of And Spenser’s verse prolongs Eliza's reign ; 
lowed Great George's acts let tuneful Cibber sing, 
might j For Nature formed the Poet for the King! 


te This honour was conferred in 1730, two years after Gay had gained the 
tall applause of the town and a small fortune to boot by his Beggar’s Opera ; 
when Pope was in the height of his fame ; when Thomson had published My 
langer his Seasons and Sophonisba ; and his countryman, Allan Ramsay, the 
vials Gentle Shepherd. To have conferred the wreath. on Pope, a Roman 
at on Qatholic, would have been impossible; but there were other poets living 
fr more worthy of the prize than Cibber, and Gay is said to have been 
nde greatly annoyed that it was not bestowed upon him. “ As to Cibber,” , 
asked Swift writes to Pope, “if I had any inclination to excuse the Court, I o 
am would allege that the Laureate’s place is entirely in the Lord Chamber- 
all he lain’s gift; but who makes Lord Chamberlains is another question.” 
g piv The choice is sometimes said to have been made on political rather than 
ren he poetical grounds. Many years previously Cibber had produced his comedy <4 
b bear of the Wonjuror, a play which was of course intended to ridicule the 
spac Nonjuring clergy and their followers; a caricature justified, as Mr. Ward 
1 Won observes, by the fact that it “was designed to expose a real public evil 
festo Which threatened to fester like a sore in the Commonwealth.” In this 
> geet, play, which owes not a little to the Zartuffe of Moliére, Cibber sneers at 
2 goad the Nonjurors and Roman Catholics engaged in the feeble insurrection 
‘bb's 1715. The published edition is dedicated to the King, who made 
orhags Cibber a present of 200/., while at the same time Lintot, the publisher, 
poet's gave him 100 guineas for the copyright. The play, which had « great 
tun, is now chiefly memorable as the principal ground of Pope's life-long 
quarrel with the author. But there had been a previous cause of enmity. ‘ 
Gay's feeble and disgusting comedy Three Hours after Marriage was not 
due to him alone, but had been partly written by Pope and Arbuthnot. 
lis failure was conspicuous, and the satirical allusions in it to a mummy 
and a crocodile were turned to account by Cibber when acting the part , 
of Bayes in the Rehearsal. Pope was present, and, if we may credit 4 
Gibber's story, “in the swelling of his heart, after the play was over, ae 
ng cn “ame behind the scenes with his lips pa'e and his voice trembling, to call E 
ie me to account, for the insult; and accordingly fell upon me with all the 
MU language that a wit out of his senses could be capable of... .. When 
Steele Mewas almost choked with the foam éf his passion, I was enough re- 
Cibber; ‘overed from my amazement to make him (as near as I can remember) 
reply: ‘Mr. Pope, you are so particular a man that I must he ae 
to return your language as I ought to do; but, since you have 
XXxvil.—xo. 218, 10. 
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a attacked me in'so monstrous a manner, this you may depend upon, thet 
as long as ‘the play continues to be acted I will never fail’ to‘repeat the 
same words over and over again.’” This miserable squabble is character 
istic of the age and of the men, and the representation of the Nonjuror, 
not long afterwards, added fuel to Pope’s wrath. When the Laureate 
| : ship was awarded, the satirist remembered the play in the following 
epigram, not the only one which he wrote on the occasion : 
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- .. The allusions of Pope to Cibber are numerous. He has deemed him 
worthy of ‘a larger place in his satires than any other of his real orsup 
posed enemies ; in season and out of season the name of the Laureately 
bandied about by the poet, who bestows upon him every kind of contempt 
save that of silence. This irritable eagerness is explained with some oft 
cleverness by Cibber, who turns the tables on Pope by regarding the ite 
way in which he is brought forward by “our most celebrated living HR yin 
author” asa proof of popularity. Cibber being known so well, it # gti 
natural, he’ says, that Pope should have “a lick at the Laureate”in 
order to catch readers. In the early editions of the Dunciad Cibber had 
not been forgotten by Pope; but to the Dunciad of 1742 a fourth book 
was added, and Cibber placed upon the throne which had been previously 
occupied by Theobald. In the same year appeared a remonstrance @ 
reply from the Laureate entitled, “A Letter from Mr. Cibber to Mi 
x Pope, enquiring into the motives that might induce him in his satiriail 
; works to be so frequently fond of Mr. Cibber’s name.” The pamphlet 
P.. which is written in the loose off-hand style so characteristic of Oibbet, 
contains several good points. Pope’s contempt, he says, cannot affed 
his poetry, which must speak for and against itself; and he is nit: 
ashamed to add: “(I wrote more to be fed than to be famous; and sin 
my writings still give me a dinner, do you rhyme me out of my stomad prove 
if youcan!” He affirms that he would not desire even Pope's meritél wit 4 
fame in poetry, if it were to be attended with half his fretful solicitule Woul 
to maintain it, of which the load of prose rubbish that almost smothes Piece, 
the Dunciad is so sore a proof. He praises Pope’s poetry while laughing HF meng 
at the man for his literary jealousy and susceptibility ; he will not belie tion t 
that Pope really thinks him a dull fellow, and intimates by the following What ; 
story that the poet’s spleen may recoil upon himself: “ An honest lusif charac 
grenadier, while a little creeping creature of an ensign for some ‘rill the ar 
fault was impatiently laying him on with his cane, quietly folded is the cir 
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4 logue 
.. * Here is another specimen of Pope's epigrammatic skill exercised on thes howey, 
fruitful theme :— of him: 


Court fools and poets once illustrious lived, 
With different titles graced, distinct they shone ; 
But both are now so scarce ’tis well contrived 
To join a poet and a fool in one! 
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arms across, and, shaking his head, only replied to his valiant officer : . 
‘Have a care, dear captain! don’t strike so hard. Upon my soul you 
will hurt yourself !’” And what does the satirist mean by his assertion 
that Cibber’s plays are vamped up and the plots stolen? Was not the 
Fool in Fashion original? was not the Careless Husband ?—plays that 
had kept possession of the stage for many years, And if some—like 
Richard the Third—were altered, is a tailor that can make a new coat 
well the worse workman because he can mend an old one? Oh, Mr. 
Pope! indeed, indeed, this libel was below you, and “the bad heart that. 
pots an injury with verse makes it the more unpardonable, as it is not 
theresult of sudden passion but of an indulged and slowly-meditating 
illnature.” On the whole the Laureate plays his part well in this 
quarrel, and if he had not invented a foolish and disgusting story about 
Pope—a story that exhibits in glaring colours the coarse literary manners 
of the day—he would have enlisted the sympathy of his readers. Pope, 
it must be remembered, provoked most of the attacks under which he 
winced ; and in no instance is this provocation more evident than in the 
quarrel with Cibber. It may be added that few men would have borne 
thesneers of the greatest satirist and poet of the age with such imperturb- 
able good temper. Cibber’s vanity supported him, and his popularity 
on the stage and as a playwright was a set-off against the wrath of the 
poet. 
With good actors such as Cibber had it in his power to command, 
his plays, though often grossly absurd in character and action, were not 
uifitted to amuse the playgoer. His moralising is dull or ill-timed, but 
there is little of it, and perhaps the extravagance of the plots was less 
dffensive to the spectator than it is likely to be to a modern reader. Of 
Poetry there is no trace, nor is it possible to detéct any scintillations of 
’ getlits in the five volumes of his dramatic works. . There are few touches 
of nature in these plays, but there are clever points in abundance which 
proved’no doubt effective on the boards, and if there is little genuine 
wit there is sometimes sparkling dialogue and lively badinage. She 
Would and She Would Not, or, the Kind Impostor, is not Cibber’s best 
piece, “but it is one of the most readable, and is also a characteristic speci- 
menof the author’s art as a playwright. It is published with a dedica- 
to'the Duke of Ormond, who, it will be remembered, failed some- 
What ignominiously in an action directed against Cadiz, but retrieved his 
Ner'as a soldier shortly afterwards at Vigo, and Cibber’s flattery of 
the aristocratic hero is not more fulsome than might be expected under 
the circumstances, Cibber’s prologues are generally feeble, and the pro- 
= that ushers in this play is one of the feeblest. It is remarkable, 
¢ ever; a8 expressing the writer's views of the dramatic art. Speaking 
himself as author, he observes :— 


From his design no person can be spared, 
No speeches lopt unless the whole be marr’d; 
No scenes of talk for talking’s sake are shown, 
10—2 
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196 COLLEY CIBBER. 
Where most abruptly,-when their chat is done, 
Actors go off because the poet can’t go on: 
His first act offers something to be done, 
And all the rest but lead that action on. 


The scene of the play is laid in Madrid, but there is no local colouring, 
Absurdities, however, are less absurd when exhibited in a distant 
country, and that Spaniards should do strange things would be credible 
enough to the frequenters of Drury Lane. A certain Don Philip being 
slighted by Hypolita, who is secretly in love with him, and growing 
desperate as young men are apt to do on such occasions, resolves 
follow his father’s wishes and marry Rosara, a woman whom he has not 


‘seen. But Rosara is in love with Octavio, Don Philip’s friend and 


Hypolita’s brother ; and, as the lady’s affection is shared by Octavio, its 
course according to the time-honoured custom in plays and novelsis 
liable to a variety of obstructions. No sooner does Hypolita learn that 
Don Philip is about to seek a wife in Madrid, than, repenting of he 
coldness, she resolves at all costs to win back her Jost lover. She arrays 
herself in man’s attire induces her friend Flora to do the same, and, ta 
quote her own elegant language, “immediately called for boots and 
breeches ; a-straddle we got, and so rode after him.” The lady’s purpow 
is rather intricate ; her conduct, despite the license permitted in stag 
morality, a little questionable. At Toledo, she hires a man to steal Da 
Philip's portmanteau, in which are valuable jewels, presents for the 
bride, a good store of gold, settlements and credential letters ; and by tht 
help of these letters, which certify that the bearer is Don Philip, only 
son and heir of Don Fernando de los Torres of Seville, Hypolita propos 
to marry herself to Don Philip’s new mistress, and then to dof he 
masculine garments and marry him. Octavio is also on his way ® 
Madrid, having heard that he is in danger of losing his lady-love, al 
that Don Manuel intends to marry his daughter, Rosara, to anotlt 
person. All these dramatis persone, travelling the same road, reach tit 
same inn. Don Philip and Octavio confide to each other the purpose d 
their journey, and Hypolita, who listens secretly to the conversaltidl, 
hears some hard things said of her by her brother. Octavio asks li 
friend when he is going to marry; and Don Philip replies, “My ct 
dition, Octavio, is very much like your mistress’s: she is going to malt] 
the man she never saw and I the woman;” upon which Octavio «i# 
out, “ You make me tremble, I hope ’tis not my mistress,” and is oi 
soled by the reply that Madrid is a wide place. This is the substan 
of Act I.; which, no doubt, as Cibber says, “ offers something to 
done.” In Act II. Octavio visits Rosara under the disguise of « fish 
and conjures her to elope with him. “Let's run away this minute, 
ourselves fast in the Church knot, and defy fathers and mothett 
“ And fortunes too?” is the lady’s common-sense reply ; upon which Dit 
Manuel enters, to be rated soundly in the first place by the suppose 
friar, and then, the disguise being dropped, by Octavio in his own pem™ 
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What have you to object,” he asks, “against the man she likes?” to- 
which Don Manuel answers, “ The man I like.” After much vigorous 

sparring, Octavio goes out vowing to fight the first man “ that offers at 

Rosara’s love ;” and his lot is to fall foul of Hypolita and Flora, who act 

the part of swash-bucklers without any of that concealed timidity and 

fearfulness which make Shakespeare’s female warriors so charming. 

Here is a specimen of the dialogue between the incensed Octavio, who is 

in the custody of officers, and his supposed rival :— 


Ocr.—Faith, young gentleman, I'll be very short: I love the lady you are to 
marry, and if you don’t quit your pretences in two hours it will entail perpetual 
danger upon you and your family. 

Hyr.—Sir, if you please, the danger’s equal—fur rot me if I’m not as fond of 
cutting your throat as you can be of mine. 

Ocr—If I were out of these gentlemen’s hands, on my word, sir, you shouldn’t 
want an opportunity. 

Hrr.—Oh, sir, these gentlemen shall protect neither of us; my friend and I will 
be your bail from them. 

Fio.—Ay sir, we'll bail you, and if you please, sir, bring your friend; I’m his. 
—— me! what, d’ye think you have boys to deal with?” 


These young blades persuade Don Manuel that a spurious Don 
Philip is on the road, who is in league with Octavio, and thus induce | 
him to precipitate the marriage, or, in his own elegant phraseology, to 
“clap up the wedding the next morning ”—an act to which Rosara, to her 
father’s amazement and delight, gives a ready consent, the reason of 
course being that Hypolita has confided to her the secret of her sex. 
This is done at’ the conclusion of a long scene of love-makirfg, in which 
Rosara tries to frighten her supposed lover with threats of vengeance. 
Hypolita sustains her part with spirit for some time, and then promises 
to resign Rosara to Octavio. 


Ros—What mean you, sir? Sure you are some angel sent to my deliverance. 

Hve.—Truly, madam, I have been often told so; but, like most angels of my kind, 
there isa mortal man in the world who I have a great mind should know that I am— 

8 Woman, 

Ros—A woman! Are not you Don Philip? 
si xP.—His shadow, madam, no more: I just run before him—nay, and after 

too, 

Ros.—I am confounded—A woman! 

Hire.—As arrant a woman from top to toe as ever man ran mad for. 

Ros.—Nay, then, you are an angel, ae 

Hre.—Perhaps you'll think me a little akin to one at least. Octavio, madam, 
Your lover, is my brother, my name Hypolita, my story you shall know at leisure. 


Having told the story so far, Rosara is ready to fall in with the ex- 
travagant absurdity of marrying Hypolita before Don Philip appears on 
the scene, observing, like an amiable child, “This getting the better of 
my wise papa won’t be the least part of my satisfaction.” When in 
Act IV. the true Don Philip appears, he receives from Don Manuel 
the treatment of an impostor, and defiance from Hypolita, whose love of 
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San mischief-making leads her also to torment her brother Octavio. He is 

: told that Rosara ison the point of being married, and cannot speak ty 
him until the wedding is over, upon which in melodramatic passion he 
exclaims, “ Death! daggers! blood ! confusion! and ten thousand 
furies!” And now meeting again his friend Don Philip, he discovay 
that he is in pursuit of the same lady. The rivals, however, come tog 
friendly understanding, for Don Philip confesses that his heart is still 
Hypolita’s, and the two join forces in opposing the “ rascal of a 
impostor.” 

How their plans are thwarted by a lying rogue of a servant is de 
scribed with some pleasantry, and how Hypolita is nearly forced at the 
point of the sword to reveal her sex and secret is told with a good deal 
Rea. of storm and bombast. 

: The unravelling of the plot in Act V. may be readily imagined, 
but need not be described minutely. Hypolita’s deception is detected, 
but not her sex. Don Philip demands that the impostor should be taken 
into custody, and then all the chief persons of the drama unite in 
viling Don Manuel for his cruelty in breaking his promise to Octavio, 
There is a universal hubbub, which is thus described by Rosara’s waiting- 
woman :— 
So! here’s the lady in bene the lover in rage, the old gentleman out of his senses, 

most of the company distracted, and the bridegroom in a fair way to be nel 
merriest wedding that ever I saw in my life. 

At this critical juncture Hypolita makes a full confession, and a 
orgies that all she has done has been from love to Don Philip 

; he surprise of the lover and brother are of course unbounded, and the 
Bi former exclaims, with a sentimentalism which’ es rejoiced the ears 
oe of the groundlings at that period :— 

s _ Oh, stop this vast effusion of my transported thoughts, ere my offending wishes 
break their prison through my eyes, and surfeit on forbidden hopes again! Or, if my 
oe fears are false, if your relenting heart is touched at last in pity of my enduring love, 

s be kind at once, speak on, and awake me to the joy while I have sense to hear you 

_  Cibber is often sentimental, and when he is sentimental he is odious 
His attempts to express strong emotion and honourable feeling excité 
laughter instead of sympathy; and on this account we cannot wholly 
accept Mr. Ward’s favourable judgment of the Careless Husband, which, | 
if it be one of the cleverest of Cibber’s dramas, is also one of the most 
conspicuous for this defect. We fail to see true pathos i in the character 
of Lady Easy, but agree with Mr. Ward in his opinion that the Lond 
Foppington of this play is one of the most easy-going fools ever invented. 
But here, as elsewhere, Cibber should have left sentiment alone. Jmagin? 
a lover exclaiming to a relenting mistress, “ Oh; let my soul, thus beng 
to your power, adore this soft descending goodness! ” or a man conversilg 
in the following strain with a wife who has discovered and peice bs 
os infidelities. Sir Charles, we may: observe, is the careless husband 
‘Lady Easy the all-forgiving wife :— 
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COLLEY CIBBER. 
' Sm Caartus.—Come, I will not shock your softness by any untimely blush for 
what ig past, but rather soothe you to a pleasure at my sense of joy for my recovered 
happiness to come. Give then to my new-born love what name you please, it can- 
not, shall not be too kind. Oh! it cannot be too soft for what my soul swells up 
with emulation to deserve. Receive me then entire at last, and take what yet no 
yoman ever truly had—my conquered heart. 
Lapy Easy.—Oh, the soft treasure! Oh, the dear reward of long desiring love 
thus, thus to have you mine is something more than happiness, ’tis double life and 
madness of abounding joy..... 
Sir Cuartrs.—Oh, thou engaging virtue! But I’m too slew in doing justice to 
“thy love. I know thy softness will refuse me; but remember, I insist upon it—let 
thy woman be discharged this minute.* 


It has been said by an able and amusing writer that Cibber wrote 
genteel comedy because he lived in the best society. If this assertion be 
true, the reader of his plays will be inclined to think that the best society 
of those days was unrefined and immoral, and that genteel comedy can 
besometimes extremely vulgar. Cibber’s dramas are coarse in incident, 
and often offensive in suggestion. The language is frequently gross ; and, 
even when he writes, or professes to write, with a moral purpose, his 
method might justly offend a rigid moralist. Moreover, his comedy, 
like that of the brilliant dramatists of the Restoration, is of a wholly 
artificial type. Human nature has comparatively little place in it, and 
the fine ladies and gentlemen, the fops and fools who play their parts in 
his scenes, belong to a world which had no existence off the boards of the 
theatre. 

Of Cibber’s domestic relations we know little, and what we do know 
is far from favourable. He had geveral children, and of these two ob- 
tained an unenviable notoriety. Theophilus Cibber followed his father’s 
profession, and, like his father, was gibbeted by Pope. He wrote one or 
two plays, gave his name to a miserable literary venture known as 
Oibber’s Lives of the Poets, and lived a life of shameless infamy. So low 
hadihe sunk, that he actually attempted to entrap his wife, the cele- 
brated actress Susannah Cibber, into an illicit connection with a wealthy 
man in order to gain damages. His purpose was detected ; he obtained 
10/.and the contempt of the town. This base fellow was drowned on 
his passage to Ireland, in 1757, the year in which his father also died at 
the-ripe age of eighty-six. Cibber’s daughter Charlotte, a scapegrace 
like his son, was not content with degrading herself by numerous ¢s- 
capades, but. had the assurance to publish an exact record of her mis- 

i The woman must have been brazen-faced to write as she does; 
but her shameless book, although containing few marks of ability, is not 
without interest. Her confessions attract attention from their blunt 
sitaightforwardness ; and the minute detail of trivial circumstances, as 
Well.as'the ignoble adventures recorded, remind us of Defoe in his Moll 


: - If the reader wishes for another example of Cibber’s prepostercus and nause- 
ating ‘attempts at pathos, he may refer to the amazing scene between Louisa and 
in the fifth act of Love Makes a Man. 
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COLLEY: CIBBER. 

Flanders and Roxana. It is possible, indeed, that Mrs. Charke formed 
her style on those novels which were in popular repute when she pub. 
lished her Warrative in 1755. Like Defoe’s tales, the writer's story of 
her life has the appearance of a true history, but whether the incidents 
recorded are all genuine it is impossible to say. She relates that her 
education was a liberal one, but it is evident there was no judicious home 
training, and the girl’s unmaidenly eccentricities were exhibited at an 
early age. She was fond of frequenting the stables and using thecuny- 
comb, carried a gun, made a pretence of studying medicine, and preseribed 
for the old women of the parish. A foolish marriage while still in her 
teens to a reprobate and spendthrift, and her appearance on the stage, 
were events not likely to benefit a nature so volatile and ill-disciplined, 
Her autobiography relates how for several years she dressed in men's 
clothes, and performed male parts as a strolling actress; how she was 
made love to by a lady of quality, and lived “ as gentleman to a certain 
peer ;” how at one time she gained a livelihood by selling sausages, and 
at another by serving in masculine attire as waiter at the King’s Head 
in Marylebone ; how she opened a public-house in Drury Lane, and a 
pastrycook’s shop at Chepstow; how she knocked a man down for 
spreading the report that she had threatened her father’s life ; and how 
she was deluded by the apparently friendly offers of a gambler and house- 
breaker, who, not long afterwards, to quote the writer’s words, “ dangled 
into the next world upon a gibbet.” 

The closing days of this strange woman were such as might be anti- 
cipated from her Bohemian-like career. She is said to have lived ina 
wretched hovel near the New River Head, where scavengers deposited 
_ the sweepings of the streets, and which after heavy rain could only 
approached by wading knee-deep in mud. Mrs. Charke died in 1759 
two years after the death of her father. Cibber was an easy-tempered 
man; but men of that stamp are not always forgiving, and it does nob 
appear that he was ever reconciled to his daughter. Two years befor 
he died she wrote imploring pardon and permission to throw herself at 
his feet ; but the letter was returned to her, and she hints that this att 
was due to the machinations of an elder sister. 

We do not know that there is more to be said of Colley Cibber, the 
only actor by the way who ever obtained the title of “ Poet Laureate” 
His faults and vices are conspicuous—more so, some readers will be it 
clined to say, than his virtues ; but let us not forget how generous he was 
in his praise, how ready to accept and profit by the criticisms of his 
enemies, how willing to encourage the genius he was so quick to discovél. 
No wise critic will say that he deserved the honour he obtained of a last 
resting-place in our venerable Abbey, but it must be owned that many # 
man has been buried there far less worthy of the distinction than tht 
once famous author of the Vonjuror and of the Careless Husband, 
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Ober the Balkans with General Gourks. 


SomETHING was evidently about to take place in the little town of 
Kezanlik, where we had been comfortably quartered for a week, a long 
stay for our energetic commander. 

_ Now for a correspondent to find out, with any amount of accuracy, 


| what is about to take place, is the very essence of his duty, and the chief 


difficulty of his arduous profession. In the present instance, however, 
it was not difficult to see that we were about to move, and a visit to the 
General, who was courtesy itself, confirmed our anticipations. All was 
got ready over night, and we went early to bed. After a hurried break- 
fast we were in the saddle. A waterproof and rug, and a flask full of 
water, were all my kit, and very independent was the feeling. 

We were a party of three: Dr. Carrick, a doctor from St. Petersburg 
and correspondent for the Zimes, and Mr. Rose of the Scotsman. My 
servant, Terenzio, was the chosen follower from amongst all our servants, 
as he had proved himself, by his energy and intelligence v .“>r all trying 
circumstances, to be the right man in the right place. 

At 5 a.m. we joined the staff and rode on, chatting on this and that, 
and what was likely to be the object of our expedition. To seize the 
milway, and so advance on to Adrianople, some said, meeting another 
elumn this side of Yeni-Zaghra. And this seemed probable enough, as 
We moved eastward, in the face of the sun’s rays, which soon made them- 
selves sensibly warm, and made one choose the shady side of the road ; 
through @ lovely valley, with the Balkans towering high on our left, 
while on the right, running almost parallel, was a lower range of moun- 
tain, by no means to be despised, though considerably lower than the 
Principal range, at whose foot lies Shipka. 

; ens and maize-fields were spread over the valley, which was 
indeed a paradise before War had laid its rough hand on it. So we rode 
on, halting occasionally to allow the infantry—who had started some 

previously, and which we had soon overtaken—to come up with 
8, or for our General to consult with his Staff. 

On we rode all the morning, through the long, sunlit plain, here and 
there a lovely grove of walnut or oak trees ; but, for the most part, the 
way led over the scorching, shadowless fields or the dusty, glaring roads. 
The sun grew hotter and hotter, until our eyes were dazzled, and our 

simmering with the heat. How I pitied the poor infantry, toiling 
on hopelessly through the dust! The occasional songs, which some had 
*nongh to sing when the morning was young and spirits were light, 
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902 OVER THE BALKANS WITH GENERAL GOURKO. 
soon died away; and the rattle of the accoutrements, the lumbering 
rumble of the guns, and dull tread of the infantry boots, were all that 
was heard as the morning progressed. Fording the Tundja, which rung 
the whole length of the valley, at mid-day we halted, and after seven 
hours’ stew it was pleasant to lie in the shade of a hill, covered with 
trees, after seeing our horses fed and watered. The infantry soon came 
up; and round us in every direction swarmed the poor tired fellows, 
glad to be rid of their heavy loads, and take off their hot, heavy boots, 
Some at once got their mid-day meal ready, and stayed quietly in the 
shade, watching the freshly-killed beef stewing in their little tin cans, 
for we were not encumbered with the large camp-kettles which usually 
save the trouble of every man being his own cook. Others at onc 
stripped and waded into the river, which ran past us: splendid-limbed 
fellows they were. ‘The sunlight on their white bodies, contrasting 
strongly with their brown tanned heads and necks, was very curiow 
to watch. And then I thought of the future of the poor fellows, and 
of the hideous battle in which these same fine limbs, now so strong and 
beautiful in their glorious strength and symmetry, would be lying 
crushed and shattered, or writhing in their death-struggle—unconsciows 
fellows, thinking, perchance, each of them, that they might go through 
the fire unscathed, and return once more to their long-left homes; per 
haps looking on each other now and then, and thinking how few of 
them would ever see Russia again! How soon were my dreaming 
thoughts of that sunny hour of rest to be presented to me in the most 
truthful and most vivid picture—the picture of the battle-field, not # 

painted ‘by the stay-at-home artist, but as the grim demon of War 
sketches it for you, unsparing of all its ghastly and revolting details! But 
it was no time for dreaming, for soon we were again on the move. “We 
moved now with more caution, and it was evident that the enemy wa 
not far off. The Plastouni, or dismounted Circassians, were sent ‘ahead; 
and as they moved forward we noticed that on the back of their far caps 
was across of white linen sewed on to the fur. This was to distinguish 
them from the Circassians of the enemy, who resemble them in evéry 
respect. except in their religious opinions. These wild-looking ‘mem 
were mostly young, active fellows, who looked equal to performing ‘aly 
amount of marching. ‘Their chief use is to creep in, availing themsdlvs 
of every shelter which presents itself, thus enabling them to get withil 
easy range of the enemy unobserved. They must often meet with me 
of their own race in these advanced reconnoitring expeditions, as ti? 
Turks use them for the same purpose. As we advanced at a foot's pam 
the sun was sinking behind us, and the valley, now beginning to clos 
at its eastern end, was bathed in the beautiful glow which precedes tlt 
short twilight. Aw the light died away, and the mountains on’ eidl 
side of us grew datker'and more grim in their outline, lights eduld ™ 
seen moving on the hills to our right, and it was evident we,were’ béilg 

watched by'the enemy-as we made our way towards the pass’ which 
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OVER THE BALKANS WITH GENERAL GOURKO. 208 
ving fo lead ws through -the second range of the Balkans. Darker and 


that darker it. grew, the moon not rising till late in the night; and as we 
runs rode wearily forward, we wondered how soon we were to halt for the 
even night; every stoppage we hoped would be the last. 
with » On, on we went, the road becoming so bad that in the darkness it 
ame ‘was almost dangerous to remain in the saddle ; so we dismounted, and 
ows, very glad our poor, tired horses were to be relieved of our weight. Still 
oots, we plodded on, tired, hungry, and chilly with the cold night breeze. The 
- the road now became better ; we again mounted, and I soon fell into a doze, 
cans, “occasionally only saving myself from falling out of the saddle by clutch- + 
ually ing frantically at the pommel. At last came the final halt, at about 
once half-past twelve. It was a case of going supperless to bed. We gota 
mbed Oossack to fetch us a few sheaves of barley from a neighbouring field, 
sting and shook them out round a tree for the horses.. One of them, however, 
rious was too tired to eat; not so mine, for he stuffed the whole night, and 
and preferred eating the barley on which I lay to the heap I had given him, 
and and I was obliged to wrap my rug closer over my head, to protect myself 
lying from the wet grain which he let drop from his mouth as he stood con- 
cious tentedly over me. This affection on his part was very touching, no 
‘ough doubt; but as I could not be certain that when his supper was finished 
"per he would not continue to show his affection by lying down on the top of 
ow of me, to keep me warm, I was obliged to tie him up a little farther off, .— 
ming where he spent the night in eating his own share of the barley and as 
most muchas he could get of the other horses’ heaps. At daybreak I woke, 
ot a8 and saw in the grey morning the tired men wearily rolling up their coats 
War and preparing to resume their march. So waking my companions, after a 
| But good deal of shaking and general rough treatment, I saddled my beast and 
We tode him down to the spring, to give him a drink. I was as thirsty as 
y wis ‘he was, and very refreshing was the cool water as I let it run over my 
head; ‘head and drank my fill. We then started and resumed our march. The 
caps Morning was one of the loveliest I have seen, the grey-blue sky flecked 
gruish ‘mith fleecy, rose-coloured clouds, and the mists clearing away off the sun- 
every touched mountain-tops. So riding on, we began to enter the pass, and 
men Wwe moved quicker, taking a by-path. I got separated from my more 
; aly ‘wisely cautious companions, and ended by getting hopelessly fixed in the 
elves thick wood which fringed the road. Not knowing who might be watch- 
rithin mg our movements in these woods, I began to feel uncomfortably anxious 
| men ‘to rejoin the main road, when a noise of rustling in the bushes close by 
s the ‘made me draw my revolver and peer through the brushwood to get a 
pace sight of what I imagined was a Bashi-Bazouk or Circassian scout. My 
osé in mind was relieved to hear a Cossack heaping opprobrious epithets on his 
$ the ‘horse and its relations on the mother-side, my knowledge of this depart- 
each Ment-of the Russian language being extensive, through constant fami- 
id ‘atity.with the sound. My horse was now anxious to make acquaint- 


erik the stranger from the Don, and by renewed efforts succeeded 
m clearing us from our position. I had to take great care I was not 
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torn to pieces by the branches and briars,as we dashed through them, an 
occasional dig from the spur, as some branch twisted my foot against 
his side, making my horse tear more wildly through the hitherto 
impenetrable barrier which separated us from our comrades. However, 
a Cossack is not easily thrown out, and I followed in his wake, prepared 
at any moment for a tumble, for we were now clattering down the 
rocky path which led us to our comrades, whom we could see winding 
slowly along the mountain side. We joined a body of some 200 
Cossacks, who were moving rapidly on the right flank of our column, 
and as I here found my little Russian artist, I gladly joined them. Our 
pace was more sober now, and I had time to twist myself into shape, for 
I felt as if I had been turned inside out and beaten all over ; then came 
a mad gallop, as we took a side path again and made a wide circuit, for] 
- found the party I had joined was one whose express duty it was to scour 
the woods on all sides, and clear them of any Turks who might be hang- 
ing about us. This was not the kind of diversion I should have chosen, 
in a sane moment, of my own free will ; but, as I was with them, I fol- 
lowed, and it was at any rate better than the eternal foot’s pace with the 
Staff. At last we cleared the woods, and came out on to the top of the 
last hill overlooking the plain in which lay the railroad upon which we 
had designs. Here a magnificent panorama presented itself—a level 
plain, stretching into the horizon on the right or west as I looked south, 
on the east side low hills, and there was the sparkle and glitter of arms. 
Immediately in front of us, about five miles away in the valley, was the 
town of Yeni-Zaghra, burning from end to end ; the railway lay behind, 
and here were the enemy. Almost simultaneously with our appearance, 
evidently looked for by the troops on our left, they moved forward, and 
the enemy opened fire. From where I was, I could see every shot, and, 
with my field-glass, watch the progress of the battle. My friends the 
Cossacks left me, to scamper wildly across the plain, and took up their 
position in a little village below me. Our troops, meanwhile, ad- 


vanced across the plain, the Turks retreating and leaving the tow 


and railway in our hands, after a short struggle in some trenches they 
had made in front of the railway station. They had made, apparently,s 
hard fight of it here, for the trenches were filled with dead, some of them 
with sabre wounds, which showed they had manfully stuck to their post 
till the last. 

We had no time, however, to spend here, and we soon learnt that we 
were going on to Eski-Zaghra. The field was strewn with howe 
hold goods and bits of clothing, which the flying people of Year 
Zaghra had abandoned as they retreated on our approach. The sight 
of these forsaken things was too much for the cupidity of my serval 
and he, instead of taking the rest which he was in great need 0 
collected all he could lay his hands on—pots and pans in beautifl 
shining metal, bits of stuff, towels, and a very ordinary-looking parasol 
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no doubt the pride of some poor woman who thought it one of the most 
yaluable articles in her wardrobe. 

We went forward a few miles, and, riding by the side of the road, 
my horse's foot struck something round and hard, and a head rolled out: 
of the short grass. It was very much mutilated, the nose and upper lip 
being completely gone ; the type was Russian, but might have been a 
Bulgarian, as far as we could tell from the ghastly relic of what had once 
been a human living head instinct with life and intelligence. 

_ Next we came on a dead Turk who had evidently died on the retreat, 
and soon the men were digging a grave for him; how different from the 
treatment of our poor fellows should they be found by the Turks! On 
and on we moved, and it grew dark. We fraternised with the officers of 
the 33rd and 34th Regiments which had joined us, and bivouacked at ten, 
close to a burning village. Settling down into tolerably comfortable- 
looking quarters in a field of corn where the still standing ears gave us 
some hope of shelter from the wind, which was sweeping chilly over 
the plain, we were ordered away to a piece of ground covered with some 
kind of thorny and exceedingly uncomfortable-feeling weed. Here we 
made the best of our luck, and got some straw, which we spread over 
the spiky carpet, and threw our rugs over this. 

Very uncomfortable is camping out when you settle down after 
dark without choosing your ground; but add to this a cold wind and no 
fire, as I suppose orders were given that none were to be lighted for fear 
of discovering our whereabouts to the enemy who were close to us. A 

, goose and some hard bread were distributed among about a dozen of us, 
and we tried to be merry in spite of the chilly darkness which spread 
around us. However, the meal was not one which tempted us to linger 
over it, and we soon rolled ourselves in our rugs and prepared to’ 
‘sleep. I little thought how few of our hospitable friends would ever 
se another bivouac. Everything was done to make us feel one of 
them, and their rations and little luxuries were shared with an unsparing 
hand. Few could talk anything but Russian, and the conversation 
flagged at last, as one after another dropped off to sleep. In the gray 
morning we awoke, and all was bustle and preparation. Cold and 
_ chilly, sleepy and out of temper, we were after sleeping on the ground’ 
With a cold wind sweeping over us; but sunlight and movement soon res- 
tore the spirits, and, before starting, a cup of tea had somewhat reduced ' 
ws to the verge of absolute content. At home we little appreciate teaas a 
solace and remedy for the alleviation of discomfort ; but on a campaign 
itis invaluable—far more efficacious than brandy. We moved forward’ 
=y slowly and cautiously, and the good doctor and I went ahead, 
ving Our companion carrying on a conversation with an acquaintance 
of his, whom he, after the manner of correspondents in general, was’ 
Pumping dry of information regarding our movements. As neither the’ 
nor I were anxious on this point, and feeling certain that nothing’ 

‘ould happen without our seeing it, we rode on ahead until a puff of 
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white smoke and shriek, followed by shell tearing. up the road ‘about 


one hundred yards ahead, warned us that we had at last reached the: 
enemy. This first missile sent a few Cossacks, who had formed our 
extreme advance, galloping back to the column. One of these, ashe 
came riding along the road, pulled up, and cocked his carbine as’ he 
approached us, and made as though he would fire on very little provoca- 
tion, ‘Carrick, however, soon set his mind at rest by addressing him in’ 
his own language, and informing him we were Russians. This was» 
‘ great piece of luck for me; for, had I been alone, my knowledge of Russian 
was so limited as only to have excited more grave doubts as to my being 
on his side, had I ventured to make use of it. "We were so far ahead 
that. we might well have been taken for Turkish scouts, and a short 
canter over the plain to the left would have brought us to the Turkish 
entrenchments. This little difficulty over, and as I saw that, on the 
appearance of the main body, a heavy fire would be opened on it, and 
that we should have our full share of the projectiles, I suggested a 
movement to a mound standing out in the plain right ahead. This 
would enable us to see all that would happen, and, at the same time, 
afford shelter from the shower of shells which was soon to be poured on 
the very spot on which we stood deliberating. We put our horses for 
this’ mound at a good round pace, and soon found ourselves within easy 
range of the enemy’s fire. A few Cossacks had made for the same 
shelter, and were stealthily watching the operations. We could 
plainly see.a large body of troops returning to our left, and apparently 
making for our flank. We were not long left alone, for a battery 
of Cossack artillery galloped up and opened fire on the retreating 
line of brightly flashing bayonets. As the shells pitched about them 
we could see them hurry on; but soon our men got the range, and shell 
after. shell dropped unerringly into their very midst, causing immense 
confusion. Finally came a halt, and then from the whole line of what 
had hitherto seemed untenanted woods came puff after puff of white 
smoke, and little flashes of fire, followed by the shells which pitched 
round about us. 

_ Looking to our left we saw our tirailleurs advancing quietly over the 
plain through the maize and oat patches, many of which had been cut; 
the sheaves lying about in confused heaps, not in regular order as our 
own English sheaves are arranged. There was the attack; and we galloped 
madly across the loose and somewhat treacherous ground in the direction 

-of.a similar mound to our left, which commanded the point of attack of 
our left wing ; and here we thought we should find a grand point of ob 
servation.. Sheltering ourselves for some way in the bed of a water-coums? 
now quite dry, we emerged and made for our mound across the open, the 
shells occasionally dropping in unpleasant proximity: We had 
reached our shelter, and, leaving our horses well under cover, crawled, 
cautiously to peer over the summit of the mound, when a furious fit? 

was directed on us and the advancing troops. As we lay im the gm 
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¥ecould'watch the poor, devoted fellows quietly walking up to the line © 
of wood from which the shrieking shells were being hurled on them as 
they advanced.. Soon, too, they came within the bullet range; and it 
was useless to reply, for their own guns carried a far shorter distance 
than the Turkish American rifles; no foe could be seen, and when at last 
they returned the fire it was at random, and only chance work, As they 
neared the positions the fire was redoubled, and from the wood a perfect 
hail-of bullets was poured on them. Their officers in vain advanced and 
waved them on; some few brave fellows would follow and retire dis- — 
couraged by the fearful fire, as their officers were shot down as they 
bravely advanced into the jaws of certain death. The devotion of these 
brave fellows cannot be too-highly spoken of ; but it was too much, and 
they were forced to retire. A battery of artillery had stationed them- 
selves meantime immediately in our front, and we got the full benefit of 
theshells which were poured upon it. To lie close and take one’s chante 
was all that could be done; and soon the interest and excitement made 
ne forget the shells, as they whizzed by or pitched harmlessly round 
about. A hasty sketch and a few notes were all I could make, for soon 
I saw the poor wounded men creeping, or crawling, as best they could, 
in the direction of our mound. Some sank down unable to reach us, 
and liy down to die, exhausted by their efforts to reach the shelter. I 
recognised a captain, who had shared our meal of the previous evening, 
beinghelped out by two men, and frequent were the rests they made as 
they limped painfully towards us. I ran out to meet them, while the 
good doctor got his instruments ready. Our friend had been shot through 
the chest : his two companions who were assisting him had, respectively, 
4 broken arm and a ball through the instep. We did our best for the 
Poor fellow, and Jaid him on the sheltered declivity of the mound. I 
Was no surgeon, but assisted, as best I could, in sponging and cutting 
away the clothing. 
- Soon the rest of the regiment came flocking into the shelter, and this 
was the means of bringing down on us a redoubled amount of attention 
from the enemy. Shell after shell shrieked over our heads, some skim- 
ming the top of the mound and sending the dust flying over us and the 
Tagged fragments whistling uncomfortably close. Amidst all this the 
doctor was at work at his merciful occupation. All the men were told 
tolie down, and glad enough they were, they seemed completely cowed ; 
and as each shell made its hideous shriek they cowered in the grass, some 
ing, and others crying and muttering what seemed to be prayers. 
water was running short ; for, what with sponging and giving drink 
to those who most needed it, all our supply had dwindled away. The 
recalled for more, and none was to be found among the soldiers’ 
flasks ; 80 the captain, who had still voice enough to command, told his 
men to fetch some. The task was unpleasant; to move from the mound 
was to place yourself in the shelterless open ground where the shells were 
thickly, for by this ground must all our troops advance to the 
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Turkish right, and they kept their fire directed entirely now on this road, 
The doctor explained the difficulty to me, and said he was going to fetch 
the water. Of course he was not to go alone, and we collected all the 
cans we could carry, and, with our own flasks, ran out from the shelter ; 
one soldier alone of all the men collected behind the mound following ug, 
To make for a well about a quarter of a mile to our right was our object, 
and for a little distance the maize hid us and the sheaves afforded us some 
vestige of shelter. As shell after shell shrieked and then burst, now and 
then bowling over the sheaves and igniting little bite of the dried grass, 
we somewhat repented of our undertaking ; but the thought of the poor 
parched mouths and writhing limbs made us forget, and soon we got 
accustomed to it. The well itself was completely unsheltered, and a rush 
across the open soon brought us up. Here the awkwardness of the con- 
struction, and the difficulty of filling small-necked vessels in a hurry, were 
very tantalising ; and one shell bursting over our very heads made us all 
crouch down until the bits had done flying. To hurry back was quick 
work, and very thankful we were to be again under shelter. Weresumed 
our labours, and the gratitude of the poor fellows was very touching, 
one or two squeezing our legs as we passed among them ; and such little 
tokens amply repaid all we had done for them. 

A Red-Cross man now made his appearance, and very acceptable his 
supplies of lint and bandages were. A man rode up on what I recog. 
nised as our colonel’s horse, and said he was badly wounded, not far off 
We had our hands full, and just then the battery between us and the 
enemy retired from want of ammunition, and we were left completely 
unprotected. The poor fellows now were in a panic; those who could 
_ move made off to the rear, as the fire had somewhat abated; those 
who were unable to move, alarmed by the retreat of their more fortunate 
comrades, clamoured for news as to whether the Turks were advancing. 
Crawling cautiously to the top of the mound, I shouted down reassur- 
ances, keeping my eyes fixed on the woods in the distance. I saw a few 
Circassians circle out from the front, and move about the plain: would 
they advance to us? and it was with a doubtful voice I reassured the 
poor fellows; to leave them was horrible, and yet to stay was death. 
The suspense was intense; but none advanced near us, fortunately. An 
occasional puff of smoke told they were quietly despatching their fallen 
enemies ; these cowardly brutes dispersed immediately an advance of our 
‘troops on the left hand made a circuit, and went in again, anda 
fresh battery of Cossack artillery hurried up, and at once unlimbered 
and opened fire again. This last attack of our left wing was successful, 
and, after a furious fight in the trenches, the Turks were driven through 
the wood in which they had made their position—the last shell fell, and 
we were in peace: the lull and security were very refreshing, but the 
excitement was over, and now came the feeling of hunger and thirst. 
| We attended to as many as we could, and then went in search of our 
colonel, We found him under some trees not far off, and badly wounded 
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he was. He was surrounded by a few other officers ; one young boy espe- 
dally attracting my notice. I went up to him, and asked what I could 
do for him ; but he would not hear of being attended to until his colonel 
had been done with. When it was his turn, I found his shoulder was 
fearfully shattered, and he must have been suffering a great deal. We 
could get no means of conveying our wounded to the rear, and, as there 
was noambulance, we had to send in all directions; at last, a few men 
cmé with litters, and we got some away. Now our hunger began to 
make itself apparent in an undeniable manner, and we made for a copse 


in the rear, begging a little biscuit or dried bread from some soldiers, 


‘prepared to partake of a remarkably frugal meal. My servant, however, 
was not to be baulked, and produced a goose, which we proceeded to 
roast. We had no matches, which was rather against getting a fire, and 
were obliged to use the powder out of some cartridges. We were very 
busy superintending and assisting in the lighting of this fire, and were 
stooping down and blowing vigorously in turns, completely forgetting 
that our horses were not attached, or hobbled, as we had left them only 
afew yards from us, contentedly stuffing themselves from a sheaf or two 
of barley. Two of the three would have behaved very well, had it not 
been for the example of the third, my servant’s horse, who made a point 
of invariably acting in the most unreasonable and erratically inconve- 
nient manner whenever he could see his way to distinguishing himself. He 
was an uncouth-looking beast, though a very serviceable creature when 
in company with his usual companion in harness. . On the present expe- 
dition, however, he had been promoted to the rank of a riding-horse, and 
he was certainly not a success. If he were required to stay in the rear, 
nothing would induce him to allow the other two to go forward without 
him ; his mouth was like iron. If he were in company with the others 
he would grind himself and pack-saddle laden with all sorts of sharp- 
cornered things, including guns, so close to the other horses, that he 
completely upset their equanimity, and caused us to thump him over the. 
eyes, or any place available; this would not affect him much, and he 
would render his rider nearly mad with vexation at his own complete 
impotence to control his awkward movements. At a well he was simply 
too aggravating. If there should chance to be a crowd of soldiers strug- 
gling for a chance of a fill from the spring as it gushed out of a single 


pipe, or a few Cossacks patiently waiting to allow théir beasts a drink 


from the troughs below, he would bore his way, pack-saddle, rider, and 
all, with irresistible and obstinate persistency, until he had pushed his 
way immediately under the pipe; and there he would stand, though the 
soldiers showered him with blows as lustily as they might. He was the 
most obstinate beast imaginable, and Terence used to say he would 
tather have a debt of twenty pounds than possess such a horse. On the 
present occasion he excelled in mischief. "While we were busily engaged 
it' making our fire and cooking our goose, he had, by various crushings 
aud cowdings of the other two, managed to eat all his own share of the 
VOL. xxxvi1.— No. 218, 11. 
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barley and theirs as well, and then incited them to wander away, which 
they accordingly did ; and when, at last, we thought of them, they were 
nowhere to be found. Leaving our goose roasting merrily on two sticks 
before the fire, we ran hither and thither, and strained our eyes over the 
plain, but no sign of them was visible ; again we returned, only to hear 
the same answer from each other—no horses.. I had not the heart to 
blow up my man for not hobbling or tethering them as. usual, for his 
wretchedness was too complete ; and my conscience was not clear enough, 
as I ought to have looked after them more myself. However, com- 
plaints were useless, and something must be done. I was simply too 
tired out with fatigue and anxiety to go in search again, and I sent 
Terence to find some Cossacks to scour the plain and neighbouring 
woods. He found one attached to the ambulance, which was not far off, 
and a few Bulgarian peasants, whose carts had been requisitioned for the 
wounded. I lay down and slept with a very desponding heart. Here 
were we, miles from any town, in the heart of the enemy’s country, and 
without the possibility of getting fresh horses, and no means of progress 
ing except on foot; the prospect was very uncomfortable. We had no 
heart to restore our fire, which had burnt out in our absence; and, 
munching the bread, we slept. On awaking in a short time, I wandered 
off to the ambulance and saw my wounded friends. Here an officer who 
had been wounded, and had lain behind the mound very hard hit, 
remembered that in the morning I had no tobacco, for he had heard me 
asking for some. All through the long, hot day, with the pain in his 
wounds, he had not forgotten this, and, when I appeared, he begged some 
of a friend for me; his gratitude for slight services was very touching, 
and my appreciation of the attention was great. I never enjoyed a pipe 
so mueh. Whilst my mind was being soothed by the influence of the 
tobacco, I saw a sight which made my heart jump with delight. It was 
Terence, returning with the truant horses; they had wandered. some 
distance into the wood, and the bushes had closed behind them, We 
rewarded the Bulgarians in a manner which considerably astonished 
them, and our liberality produced some palatable black bread and some 
salt. We forgot our trouble; and soon a good fire was made by our 
Bulgarian friends, the goose browning merrily before us. A pot of tea and 
bread and goose were very refreshing ; and the food tasted all the sweeter 
for the sight of our horses, as they stood close to us, eating away as if 
nothing had happened and they had never caused us any anxiety. Here 
we were close to the ambulance, and away from the main body. So we 
decided to regulate our movements by theirs. Darkness was coming 0, 
and still they had no, orders to move, and we soon discovered that the 
column was some distance away, though in which direction it was 
moving we did not know. We had more men than we could ole 
many of them requiring very gentle treatment. 

We scoured the neighbourhood for carts, and got as many as mt 
could before the darkness came on, The carts were long and narroWy 
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and would only hold, at most, four men lying at full length. They were 
filled with hay, and made tolerably comfortable beds for the poor fellows ; 
but the jolting was dreadful, and the agony of the poor fellows extreme. 
It was pitch-dark, and a chilly wind was rising, as we mounted and rode 
to the sheltered copse where the ambulance was pitched. A line of dark 
objects on the ground, and the figures of men bending low over the earth, 
and the sound of spade and pick, told plainly that the more severely 
wounded had succumbed. 

The survivors lay in the carts quietly watching the sad scene, and 
no doubt wondering if it would be their fate to be buried ere long. 
The graves were very shallow, and there was not much ceremony. It 
was a sad sight enough, and rendered more so by the thought of how 
many poor fellows were lying in that awful wood untended, and help- 
lessly awaiting the yataghan stroke which was too surely destined to 
deseend on them, for we were powerless to save them from the savage 
and merciless cruelty of the Bashi-Bazouk or Circassian. At last a 
rumour came that the General was in retreat, and our plight was not 
tobe envied. Where were we to go, and how were we to carry our 
helpless wounded !—stumbling along in the darkness, a mixed crowd of 
ambulance men, doctors, a few Cossacks, and a small number of Bulga- 
rians who clung despairingly to us. The way led over the fields and 
through patches of maize, without any road; the shaking and creaking 
waggons with their suffering loads crying out piteously for water: the 
cries were incessant, and the groans rang piteously through the night. 
Looking round over the plain, spots of flame and clouds of smoke, illu- 
minated by the fires which raised them, were the only relief to the murky 
darkness which spread around us. “Oh, vodi, vodi! yi, yi, yi!’ 
sounded round us from the lazy line of: carts whose incessant creaking 
had at last been stopped by a halt before a well. 

A long halt was necessary both for our wounded, and for the pur- 
pose of finding ont in which direction we were to move. We were close 
to the main road and the scene of the day’s battle. We found a hand- 
ful of dragoons here; and among them we lay down, picketing our 
horses, securely enough this time, to bayonets hammered into the ground. 
Rolling ourselves in our rugs, with our saddles as pillows, we lay down 
m the darkness; and as the creaking line of carts passed forward in the 
darkness, each creak corresponding with the slow, deliberate tread of the 
oxen, we heard the cries of misery and pain dying away in the silent night. 
What contrast to the din and excitement of the day and the merry 
laugh and talk of the bivouac of the night before! In a tent, in which 
wlight was burning, could be seen the figures of two doctors who were 
busy operating on some wounded ; the wailing moan of a few wounded 
men and the occasional sneezing of the horses were all that broke the 
tilenee, A drizzling rain came on in the night, and damp end chilled and 
stiff we awoke to roll ourselves closer in our rugs. The grey morning 
showed us where we had chosen our bed ; for all around us were the dead, 
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some with upturned faces, lying as though sleeping, until a closer look at 
them would show the glassy eyes and distorted mouth of those who had 
died a violent death. They were mostly dragoons and hussars—thog 
who had fallen in the gallant charge of the morning, and cut their way 
through the cloud of Circassians which had spread over this part of the 
road. At dawn we prepared to move, for our proximity to the enemy 
was unpleasant, although we did not then know that we were aetually 
sleeping between the two armies, and within easy reach of the murderous 
ruffians who swarm over the fields, robbing and slaughtering those who 
have been unfortunate enough to retain any spark of life. Fortunately, 
we were on the extreme edge of the field, and the villains found ample 
occupation nearer their own lines. A hasty glance showed us that all 
the stragglers were moving in one direction, towards the village of 
Dalboka, at the base of the mountain range which separated us from the 
Kezanlik valley. A miserable appearance these stragglers presented! 
some lame and limping, either from wounds or from fatigue ; others still 
hugging some of the booty taken from Yeni-Zaghra ; others helping along 
asick or wounded comrade. All these had risen up from the ground at the 
earliest streak of dawn, anxiously looking round for the Russian troops, 
without any clue to their whereabouts. Here we found, to our great relief, 
our Scotch friend, from whom we had parted the day before. We hunted 
about the village for a house that presented any appearance of life, and 
at last found one whose master was hanging about, trying to look as if 
he did not belong to it ; but, seeing us prying about and trying the fast- 
closed door, he came forward. A little persuasion and the sight of 4 
piece of silver made him obliging enough, and he produced an unlimited 
supply of eggs, and chased his poultry about with great alacrity, when 
he saw there tvas a chance of obtaining ever so small a price for them. 
He was not particular, I fancy, about their being his own ; for the 
poor geese and fowls had been so hunted that, finding this yard hitherto 
undisturbed, they had ‘flocked here for a shelter from the murderous 
clutches of the soldiers, who were busy collecting the various specimens 
of the poultry tribe who were unfortunate enough not to be possessed of 
wings suitable for flight. While our breakfast was being cooked, I 
strolled a little distance from the cottage, and met with one of the most 
horrible sights it was ever my lot,even in this land of horrors, 
witness. A strange odour attracted my attention, and I made for a stil 
smoking but roofless house, and peered in. A mass of roasting and 
hissing bodies, half buried by the fallen rubbish, was lying in a confused 
heap, blackened, contorted, and hideously grinning; a few fragments of 
clothes still hung about their limbs, and, from their character and textur, 
seemed to be those usually worn by the Bulgarians.. Naturally anxious 
to discover the truth, I searched about, and in a corner found one mal, 
who had evidently been suffocated or shot, for his clothes were only 
scorched, and his limbs unburnt. He was a Bulgarian; and then I s¥ 
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the remains of other garments, some of them women’s, which confirmed 
my conviction. 

Around the doors were one or two bodies with gunshot wounds, 
which seemed to show that some of the unfortunate victims had emerged 
to make their escape from the horrible death by fire, and had only met 
with a more speedy release at the hands of the fiends who had guarded 
the door. I was horrified, and enquired the story of their tragedy from 
the man whose house we had occupied. He said he was the only sur- 
vivor of the Bulgarian population of the village, and had narrowly escaped 
with his life. He said all had been butchered on our approach. I am 
not prejudiced either way in my sympathies, for I have seen these pre- 
cious Christians commit atrocities a few degrees less horrible, perhaps, 
than this ; but this I proved to be committed by the Turks, lest any 
should lay it to the charge of the retreating Russians. On the advance 
of the Turks this village would, in all probability, be still smoking, and 
would naturally lead to the supposition that the Russians or Bulgarians 
had done this terrible deed should anyone on the Turkish side take any 
notice of what afterwards was not, by any means, a rare sight. I 
counted the bodies uncovered with the rubbish, and could clearly make 
out thirty ; how many lay concealed under the smoking mass it was 
impossible to judge. I will not enlarge on other atrocities it was our 
unfortunate lot to witness, for it is difficult enough to ascertain the truth, 
and such descriptions would but unnecessarily shock the reader. , 

After a hearty breakfast of goose, eggs, and milk—for the horrible 
sight, Iam ashamed to say, did not impair our ravenous cravings for 
some food other than the black, hard, flinty stuff they called bread, and 
which we had been compelled to munch thankfully when no other food 
more palatable was to be procured—we got ready for the start ; and now 
we discovered that our way lay towards the Tundja valley, and we 
guessed at the real issue of the battle of the preceding day. During a 
battle, it is exceedingly difficult for anyone, however skilled he may be 
in military matters, to discover the result of the fighting along the whole 
line, especially if he is in the thick of it and his division is successful. 
We found that instead of sleeping, as we had supposed, on a victorious 
field; we had slept some three miles, or more, beyond the Russian lines, 
and our General had now commenced his retreat. The pass we were 
forced to use was a narrow and difficult one, and should the enemy push 
forward, or turn our flank by another pass to the westward, distant only 
afew miles, we must be lost, and very few of us stood a chance of seeing 
homeagain. The road was villanous, cut out of thehard mountain side with 
very little care, and soon became blocked by the retreating waggons and 
guns, and as many as twelve horses were required to drag an ordinary 
field-gun up the precipitous slope. Some guns we had captured the day 
before were simply tumbled headlong down the mountain side, as it was 
hot considered worth the trouble of taking them with us. Here and 
there an ambulance cart had broken down, and the unfortunate wounded 
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lay helplessly moaning, or begging those passing to help them forward— 
anything rather than be left to the mercy of the advancing Turks: In 
one of the most difficult angles of the pass, a large cart, containing the 
medicines of the ambulance,.had broken down, and the road was strewn 
with drugs, broken bottles, bandages, and all the paraphernalia of the 
doctors, The confusion was complete, and, as many of the contents were 
too precious to be left behind, those in the rear were obliged to stop 
until the cart had been mended. On an occasion of this sort, the poor 
fellows who had died on the road weve taken from the carts and buried 
‘hurriedly by the roadside, and the priests-were continually wandering to 
and fro, up and down the long line of waggons, and performing the last 
offices for the dead. It was a painful sight to see the horses breaking 
their hearts in trying to drag the heavy guns up this dreadful, rocky road, 
the drivers yelling and showering blow after blow with whip and-rifle or 
lance ; some died, literally of exertions too great for them, and they were 
left by the roadside. Quitting the main track, we got into a path rum 
ning parallel to it, and went on somewhat faster, as this was too narrow 
for anything except horses or foot soldiers. In this path we founda 
poor wounded fellow, sitting down and rocking himself with pain. He 
had been shot through the jaw, and inflammation was coming on. He cried 
piteously for water, which he could not drink except by drops at a time. 
The sun was pouring down on his defenceless and throbbing head, and his 
plight was desperate. He had fancied that, as his wound left all his limbs 
free, he could walk, and had started ahead of the waggons provided for the 
wounded. These I knew were all full, and to leave him for this poor 
chance was useless ; we could not abandon him, and put him on onéof 
our horses. His tongue was terribly swollen as well as his face, and his 
appearance was dreadful. For a little time we struggled in holding him 
on, as he was too weak to be sure of his seat; we had to walk for the 
sake of our horses. At last the pain was too great, and he begged to be 
set down by the roadside. We carried him to the main road, and then left 
him to his fate. His look of thanks was very touching, for he could not 
speak. One faithful comrade stayed beside him, and I have often thought 
of their fate. Mercy from the enemy they could not expect, and the 
poor fellow had many hours of consciousness left him, Such is war ; and 
these little incidents, unimportant as they are, all, added together, 
make up a hideous tale of misery. Hard-heartedness is a very unenvi 
able quality as a rule, but on occasions like these it would be better to 
have a large quantity on hand. Towards evening we bivouacked with 
our friends of the 33rd Regiment, and small enough was the gathering: 
some of them with bad enough wounds too. My gallant young friend, 
mentioned as waiting his time to be: dressed ‘during the battle-of- the 
previous day, had somehow acquired a. donkey, and was held astride by 
two soldiers. He seemed a pet with the officers ; as well he might be,s 
young, and delicate, and gentle was he. His wasa short soldier's life, but 
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in that short week he had seen more service than many a general in 
other armies ; his wound must cripple him for life. i 
After this evening bivouac on the peak of the range south of the 
Kezanlik valley we got into serious difficulties, owing to a foolish con- 
fidence in the advisability of short cuts. The road was very zigzag, and 
one could plainly see the heads of those who had started some half-an- 
hour before winding slowly round the tortuous way ; while, just close to 
us, was a path which seemed to lead direct to the point we were making 
for. Turning our horses into it, following the example of a couple of sol- 
 diers, we wound along pleasantly enough, in all about ten souls; two were 
driving some very refractory sheep before them, and these animals strongly 
objected, for some reason, to take the path—probably from instinct that 
their fellow-sheep were going in an opposite direction. Owing to these 
beasts and their refractory evolutions, we were for a long time out of 
sight of the retreating column, and it grew dark ; the path became worse 
ateach step, and at last it was necessary to dismount and scramble down 
a little way and tug the unwilling horses after, as they put all four 
feet together and slid down on their haunches—sheep, horses, and men 
tumbling about on one another. After about a quarter of an hour of 
this very rough game, we halted and considered our position. To retreat 
up the awful path, if one could call it so, was impossible ; and to advance 
was seemingly to run into the side paths along which the enemy's Bashi- 
Bazouks and Circassians would shortly pour—if, indeed, they were not 
now watching our retreat. It was no use standing there, and we con- 
tinued our scramble. I have often scrambled down apparently un- 
descendable places in England for sheer amusement, as a boy, in broad 
daylight ; but I little expected in such rambles that it would be my fate 
todo so in a barbarous enemy’s country, with a horse depending on me, 
pitch dark, and a set of grumbling companions, all of whom laid the 
blame on each other ; others, more kind, placing the entire blame on my 
devoted head. The position was simply too excruciating, and ill luck 
was'at a climax. Things could not be worse, and they would not im- 
prove; worse was to follow. We at last arrived at the bottom of a deep 
‘Tavine, and knew not which way to turn; and, in trying to find some 
signs of a path, we got separated. The feeling of utter hopelessness and 
loneliness was very trying, with a tired horse and a dark night and foes 
all round. After some search, by great good luck I found my com- 
panions ;and we proceeded by a tolerable path. Some were now for 
halting till daylight, and others for pushing forward. The first idea was 
madness, as we should certainly be overtaken at daylight; and, besides 
this, our numbers gave us a certain security in the event of our meeting 
only asmall party of three or four Bashis. On we crept, the soldiers 
ing very close and rather in the rear, for soon we heard the distant 
barking of dogs. This told us we were nearing some village, and the 
Widening road confirmed our conjecture. Now came another dilemma : 
Was it a Turkish or a Bulgarian‘village? If the former our fate was 
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pretty certain, especially in the case of some tidings of our reverse having 
been brought by any of the advancing Turks. In this case, the inhabit. 
ants, quiet. enough when the Russians held their territory, would in all 
probability become Bashi-Bazouks on the instant, and join their in. 
formers ; for a Bashi-Bazouk is only an armed peasant. Some were for 
avoiding this village ; but as it might be a Bulgarian one, and in that 
case we should have food, shelter, and a certain amount of security, most 
of us were for entering it and finding out the worst. We made fox theyil- 
lage down the hill, losing our way in a corn-field and stumbling helplessly 
_in thedirection of the now violent barking of the dogs‘and the flicker of an 
occasional light. How our hearts beat as we rode into the dark street, 
and we knocked at a house with no success! We went farther, until we 
came to a house where we saw a light, and figures passing hurriedly to 
and fro or peering out anxiously at their midnight visitors. Knocking 
' loudly, we all crowded round the door and made ready for the worst; 
my hand naturally grasped my revolver, and the men were all ready with 
their rifles in the event of a surprise. Knock, knock, knock, brought 
no answer for some time; and then a trembling voice came from the 
house and asked in Bulgarian if we were friends. Great was our relief, 
and we were all admitted into the farmyard of the house, where we found 
a large number of persons collected together for safety. It seemed the 
Turks were outnumbered by the Bulgarian inhabitants, and the former 
had not yet returned ; we were safe till then, and so we saw our horses 
fed, and then looked after our own supper—fowl]-soup and eggs, as usual, 
with a little bread. Then we lay down in the verandah, as the house 
was full of not very savoury men, women, and children, lying in confused 
heaps about the floors. 

We got our guns ready, and it was my intention not to sleep, so a 
to be ready for a bolt on the first sound of a disturbance in the village. 
The moon had now risen, and nothing was to be heard except the low 
talk of the soldiers in the yard below, and the fitful and gradually dying 
barks of the more indignant of the canine inhabitants. Occasionally 
the chorus would be renewed, and awaken one’s attention, and then die 
reassuringly away; and the next thing I knew was that the sun was 
shining strong on my face. We had slept late, and the soldiers had been 
rejoined by a few more stragglers and gone forward to overtake the 
retreating troops. All was as yet peaceful, and we began to be ashamed 
of our apprehensions of the night before; but the people were leaving, 
and so we left too. Our host was induced to guide us on the road 
‘Kezanlik, where we hoped to find Russians ; for we had left some of our 

property there, in charge of our coachman, with our waggon-horses and 
pack-saddles. The fresh morning air was invigorating, and the bright 
sunshine very reassuring after our previous fears. - All was apparently 
peaceful and calm, and the preceding five days of excitement and hatt- 
ship seemed to be like a dream, so quiet was the landscape and bright 
the sunshine. We lingered leisurely by the stream in the village, 
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eating the plums from the lovely orchards, and felt inclined to follow 
the example of the lotos-eaters, and swear we would wander no more; 
but the consciousness that we were well to the rear made us move for- 
ward. The troops, we learned, had made for the Hanikoi Pass, whilst we 
were making for Shipka vid Kezanlik. We should not have moved 
80 leisurely had we known the state of things in the latter place. We 
walked our horses across the lovely plain, in order to enable our 
guide to keep up with us. The water-melons were ripening in the 


deserted fields, and served us instead of water, so cool and juicy were 


they. The scene was one of perfect peace, and we might have imagined 
we had left the land of war far behind us. Our guide conducted us 
through a burnt village, where we had halted on our advance; and as 
we approached, we saw that the inhabitants had returned. They were 
all Turks, and we for a moment hesitated entering it; they were 
watching us, and it would not do to show any nervousness, so we 
forded the river safely enough, with the exception of the good doctor, 
whose horse suddenly insisted on taking a bath in mid-stream ; however, 
his rider was too sharp for him, and succeeded in inducing him to post- 
pone his roll until he reached a*sandbank in the middle, when nothing 
would persuade him to keep his legs. The poor beast was quite done, 
and had lost two shoes into the bargain in our descent of the moun- 
tain in the preceding night. How we all escaped was a marvel ; but my 
horse was active and not so heavy on his feet, consequently the strain on 
his shoes was less. ‘The other horses were shod with Turkish shoes, 
which are simple plates of iron, with a hole about the size of two fingers 
in the centre, and are the best for mountain work. While this little 
amusement was taking place, the Turks were sulkily watching us, and 
gathering in groups as we neared the village. "We were comparatively 
safe, as we were all armed ; but it was for our guide I feared, as he was 
Bulgarian, and he had the return journey to make. As we entered 
the village they made no sign of recognition, and scowled surlily at us 
a8 we passed, and we were not sorry to be well through the place. 
Clearing the village we dismissed our guide with a substantial reward 
and many hand-shakings. ‘Poor fellow! I often wonder if he got home 
safe, and, if so, if he escaped with his family from the advancing Turks. 
He made a wide détour and skirted the village, making for his own home 
across the pathless fields, far the wisest course, for the road would be 
sure to be soon filled with the murderous Bashis : not only that, but the 
inhabitants of the village were all houseless and ruined ; and their ex- 
asperation must have been intense on their return. I know not who 
destroyed their village in the first instance; likely enough it was the 
ians during our occupation of Kezanlik, or it may have been the 
Turks on their retreat. 

We halted under some trees, made a fire, and cooked some soup; 
here we lay idly, and slept through the heat of the day, and thought 
Ourselves secure enough. About two o'clock we started again, and pic- 
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tured to ourselves our comfortable lodging in the Bulgarian quarter of 
Kezanlik. ‘We thought how delightful it would be to change our clothes 
and wash, and then quietly enjoy a good dinner in the pretty verandah 
‘of our house, and then the soft cushions fora bed. Remember, we had 
not taken off our clothes or boots even for five days, and had fed on the 
roughest and scantiest fare, so the reader will excuse the seeming greedi- 
ness of our anticipations. We invited the doctor to dinner, and Terenge 
promised us a feast which would at least be fit for the Lord Mayor of 
London should he by chance turn up. Little did we dream of what was 
going on in Kezanlik when all our minds were busy conjuring up these 
pleasant anticipations! As the afternoon wore on, and we were within 
a couple of hours of the town, we met crowds of Bulgarians flying away, 
though where they were going we could not imagine; we thought ‘they 
- must be returning to their houses in the mountains, whence they had 
fled some weeks before. On we rode, and at last the minarets of the 
town appeared in sight. Iwas ahead, leading the lame horse ; for the 
doctor, as kind to his beast as to any human being, was walking behind 
the Scotchman and Terence. The horses’ hoofs at length clattered on 
the stones of the street, and, as I went‘forward, I noticed the town was 
empty and deserted—no, not empty ; close beside me, as I looked round 
in astonishment, was a Turk lying staring steadily at the sky, with 
horrible bleeding throat, cut right across. I had seen enough dead men 
by this time not to mind the sight ; but this bloody corpse lying in this 
mysterious way, seemingly forgotten, in what appeared a city of the dead, 
struck a cold chill of horror, and I stopped, waiting for my companions 
to come up. Creeping on cautiously through the streets, with our dinner 
forgotten in the anticipation of unknown ills, we suddenly came face to 
face with men who put their guns up and covered us unpleasantly; 
we rode on, and our manner reassured them. They were Bulgarian 
volunteers, considerably the worse for an over-dose of “ vodki,” com- 
bined with abject terror. We rode up to the house we had occupied, 
to find its hospitable gate closed firmly ; we shook, knocked, and rattled 
away at the strong door without effect ; our horses, remembering many 
good feed and long day of idleness in the yard within, were as anxious for 
admittance as ourselves. It was no use; and we rode away to the 
“khan,” or inn, where the doctor had lodged, and where he had left 
everything, even some money. We incautiously entered the yard, and 
were immediately surrounded by the drunken ruftians, who began to 
insult us, and insisted we were spies, as we had come from the direction 
of the Turks; they actually insulted the brassards on our arms, though 
they bore the Russian eagle, and were for shooting us on the spot,de 
claring we had just put them on. Shot we should: have been, as sul 
as fate, had not the doctor assumed a very firm tone, blowing them up 
and threatening them with instant death on arrival at headquarters if 
they touched a hair of our‘heads. His knowledge of Russian saved us 
for we were helpless ; and, had we been alone, nothing but recourse @ 
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our revolvers could have preserved us from such an unsatisfactory death ; 
as it was, our fate hung in the balance for some time, as the serjeant 
was hopelessly drunk, and could not be convinced. They were mad 
with fear and fright, for they were the only Bulgarians in the town, 
and the Turks were waiting their opportunity to settle them. Every 
Turk who showed himself was killed, so we learnt, and the place was 
rather too warm for us. The doctor, however, prevailed, and convinced 
those who had still sense enough to recognise us as Russians ; but the 


sergeant was obstinate, while his rage, drunkenness, and fright soon 


became amusing. The doctor could not get at his room, further delay 
was useless if not absolutely foolhardy, and we enquired how near the 
Russians were. ‘“ At Shipka,” they replied. So we had another two 
hours’ ride before us if the light lasted, and, if not, possibly another night 
outside the lines. We made for the monastery, where we were told 
there were a few Cossacks, and sure enough we saw them in the distance. 
As we rode down the street, I still leading the lame horse, two men 
came out from a doorway and took deliberate aim at us; but just then a 
Russian dragoon turned the corner, and the villains bolted. This new-. 
comer did not make us out at first, and when he was told what we were, 
and where we had come from, seemed much surprised, as he and five 
comrades had been sent forward to reconnoitre, and give warning of the 
approach of the Turks. He said they ought to have left some time ago, 
but had waited in vain for one of their number, who was patrolling the 
streets, and feared he had been shot, for no traces of him were to be 
found.. We soon found the four others, and left immediately with them. 
It was pleasant to be again with friends, and we now knew we were on 
the right road to the main body, i.e. the division.of General Radetsky, 
the valiant defender of Shipka Pass. The darkness was now coming on, 
and these men moved quickly. It was difficult for the already tired-out 
doctor to keep up with us ; in vain did we offer him our horses and ask 
him to let us walk. No; his indomitable British pluck and good-hearted- 
ness made him spare his footsore horse. We were comparatively near 
our journey’s end, and fresh horses could be got at Shipka ; but in the 
end he had to mount, for it grew so dark that it was with great difficulty 
Tcould see the man who rode ahead of me. We came up with the 
farthest outpost, some fifty dragoons, and bere a consultation took place. 
The officers received us kindly, but were too much occupied to ask many 
questions, At last they all suddenly moved off, and clattered away in 
the darkness. I did not relish being left behind, so I insisted on the 
doctor's mounting, but he had only time to tighten the girths and jump 
into the saddle. His bridle had been tied to the servant's saddle since 
the feed in the middle of the day ; there was no time to put it on, as the 
Tetreating dragoons were now some distance away in the pitchy dark- ~ 
ness. I seized the headstall of his horse, and spurred on my beast, 
nearly unseating myself, for the obstinate old brute he was riding would 
not move at a decent pace; however, he bestirred himself under the 
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administration of spur and whip, and we got into a round pace ; but the 
dragoons had moved quickly, and it was a long chase. The anxiety to 
catch them up, as the road was not very distinct, und the difficulty of 
guiding my horse and the lame and stumbling brute beside me, was bad 
enough ; but, tired as we were before, the excitement had given us fresh 
energy; the horses guided us somehow as they made for the steeds in 
front. At last we came up with them, for they had, luckily for us, lost 
the road. We beat about a good deal, standing still sometimes for half 
an hour, expecting to move every moment. We had got into the middle 
of the dragoons, but could see nothing but an occasional white cap, or a 
shadowy dark outline. To adjust the bridle was impossible, as we could 
not find Terence, and to get down in the darkness to try to find him was 
rather hazardous in the event of a quick movement. On we moved, 
now at a good smart trot or canter, rattling over the stony roads, until 
we both of us narrowly escaped a nasty tumble by falling over the 
Scotchman, who had come down, horse and all, just in front of us. I 
had to let go my hold and ride round the prostrate Celt, in order to catch 
the bridleless beast and the helpless rider. Luckily, only a graze or two 
were the result of this tumble, and we went ahead now in the right 
track. Soon the light of a camp appeared, and we were back again 
within friendly lines, Flinging ourselves down on the bare ground, we 
slept the sleep of utterly worn-out men ; the sense of security was sooth- 
ing, for we were as safe as if we were in our beds in England. 

_ . The incidents above related—unimportant, trivial as they are in 
themselves—will, I trust, give some idea of the kind of life led by soldiers 
and correspondents while in immediate contact with the enemy. It has 
been my intention only to relate what actually happened to the trio of 
Englishmen, who were trying to afford a few moments of gratification to 
the British public, this mighty and never-to-be-satisfied monster, who 
devours news and sketches, seldom thinking of the perils and hardships 
that have been endured in affording food for his voracious appetite 
Very often the record of such events as these appears as a short tele 
gram, ora small sketch, both hurriedly glanced at and forgotten as soon 
as seen. I hope the readers of these few pages will think kindly some 
times of what the special correspondent or artist has to undergo to in 
terest them in the minor details of this terrible war. 
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Pessimism and Poetry. 


_ We are apt to suppose that the pessimist outcry against the world, 
. which is so prominent a feature in modern literature, is the peculiar birth 


of our age. It is said to be a mark of the modern spirit, the morbid 
symptom of an over-refined life and of exhausted intellectual energies. 
We are reminded, however, in a recent work on “ Pessimism ” that 
complaint of life as vexation and vanity is by no means confined to 
modern literature. Both in the more thoughtful and philosophical 
writings of the ancients, and in their lighter imaginative literature, we 
meet with numerous illustrations of such a despairing view of things. 
More particularly in poetry lamentations over the dreary lot of man 
appear to form a staple element. Even in the poetry of the Greeks, 
whom we are inclined to picture as happy children sunning themselves 
in their genial clime and drinking their fill of the delight of nature and 
of art, we catch the accents of this plaintive strain. It is here that we 
light on one of the most touching of all human lamentations: “It. 
were best for the children of men not to be born.” Thus the modern 
mood, with its Weltschmerz and its pining after the departed Gods of 
Greece, is after all but a more artificial and self-conscious form of a very 


old and deeply rooted impulse. 


At first sight it might puzzle us why the poet, whose spirit is 
supposed to revel in the delight of beauty, should so often choose the 
dreary path of complaint. There is no doubt an easy way of disposing 
of the difficulty. The poet, it may be said, has to unfold truth to our 
eyes, to remove the mists which darken our ordinary perceptions, and to 
reveal the reality of things. Thus the pessimist would cite these poetic 
complaints as so much testimony to the fact of life’s utter emptiness. 
This reasoning, however, rests on an assumption which it is difficult to 
allow. It is generally acknowledged by all schools of criticism that it 
is not the business of the poet to teach every kind of truth. The 
principal, if not sole, end of poetry, as of all art, is commonly thought 
to be to present the more beautiful and lovely aspects of things to our 
inner vision, and to minister to our minds the joy which ever springs 
from things of beauty. If this is so, it would seem as though the poet 
had proved disloyal to art in insisting so earnestly on the dreariness of 
human life. How are we to explain the presence of the dark and gloomy 


growth of pessimism in the fair gardens consecrated to beauty? 


The difficulty disappears to a large extent as soon as we reflect that 
poetry is not the pure product of a conscious artistic aim. Nobody 
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probably ever wrote poetry worthy of the name simply and solely from 
a desire to produce a beautiful result. Poetry is called the most subjec. 
tive of the arts, and this means that it is largely the efflux of the poet's 
emotional instincts and impulses. A really inspired poet does not sing 


in order to be heard, but because he must sing whether men listen 


or not. Thus the fact that the poet so often complains of human 
lif may be explained by the supposition that this kind of complaint ig 
the immediate utterance of a recurring poetic mood. Let us see whether 
any light can be thrown on this emotional phenomenon by a reference to 
more general facts of human and even of animal nature. 

It is a noticeable fact that while many of the animals nearest to 
man in degree of intelligence express their pains in distinct vocal utter- 
ances, comparatively few seem to utter any sounds of joy or satisfaction, 
Singing-birds are of course a striking exception, if, as seems probable, 
their untiring warblings express sensations of pleasure. In. the case of 
the dog, for example—though, according to Mr. Darwin, he has a special 
bark for his moments of supreme delight—the sounds of distress and of 
vexation are much more marked than those of satisfaction. The pre 
dominance of sorrowful over joyous utterance in the lower animals is 
illustrated in the familiar fact that no animal except man is capable of 
laughing, even though (according to Mr. Darwin) some of the anthropoid 
apes rise to something like a smile of pleasure. When man is defined or 


‘described as the laughing animal, this means not that he laughs more 


than he weeps, but simply that other creatures do not laugh at all. 

In man, who has well-marked sounds both for joy and grief, we may 
trace a.similar predominance of painful over pleasurable utterance, It 
is an old reflection that weeping precedes laughter by a considerable 
interval in the individual experience. Mr. Darwin tells us that he first 
observed unambiguous traces of a smile in two of his children when 
they were forty-five days old, whereas, as every mother knows, new-bom 
infants are wont to greet the world with something indistinguishable 
from a doleful cry. Adults are not allowed to cry, at least in good 
society ; and with respect to these it is of course true that laughing out 
weighs crying. But though we are not allowed to cry, we may doa good 
deal in the way of grumbling, repining, and murmuring. And it 
certainly true of a good many of the people we know, that they much 
oftener complain of the circumstances and events of their lives than 
express themselves as pleased and satisfied with them. 

These facts would seem to show that the expression of sorrow, dix 
content, and pain is a deeper characteristic of mankind than the 
expression of joy, contentment, and pleasure. Let it be observed that 
we say the expression of these feelings, and not. the feelings them 
selves. It is not safe to reason that, because complaint is more frequent 
and habitual than rejoicing, the actual suffering of life exceeds its actual 


joy. It would clearly be absurd to argue, for example, that Mn. 


Darwin’s two infants experienced no pleasurable sensations during thos 
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forty-five days in which they neither laughed nor smiled. In order to 
know how far expression accurately measures the internal feeling, we 
aust know what may be called the expansive force of the feeling ; that 
is, the degree of energy with which it tends to utter itself. It may be 
that suffering has more of this expansive force than happiness. If this _ 
jould be made out we should, it is plain, be'able to account for the 
prevalence of complaint in daily human life and also in literature, with- 
out adopting the pessimist’s conclusion that our sorrows greatly out- 


“number our joys. 


The doctrine of evolution teaches us that whatever is most essential 
to the maintenance of life will be earliest developed and fixed in the 
organic structure. Thus of all bodily functions those of nutrition and 
reproduction are most essential to the continuance‘of life, and so we find 
that in the lowest organisms these functions are amply provided for. Let 
us apply this principle to the expression of pleasure and of pain. Which 
is of most importance to unimals that have reached the social stage, to 
utter their pains or their pleasures? Clearly the! former. Pain is a 
state of want, and implies an injury to some part of the organism. 
Hence to be delivered from pain is a prime requisite of life. Pleasure, 
on the other hand, is a state of completeness, and indicates healthy and 
unimpeded function. Accordingly its utterance is not, like that of pain, 
of urgent consequence to the animal. It must follow that animals would 
much sooner learn to express their pains, as also to understand and 
relieve those of their companions, than to utter their pleasures and to 
take part in those of others. And thus we may say that the impulse 
to utter pain is a much deeper and more powerful instinct than the 
impulse to express pleasure. .In other words, a pain of a given intensity 
will exert a greater outward pressure than a corresponding pleasure. 

It is no doubt true that this difference in the impulse to express 
pleasure and pain is considerably modified by the effects of a higher 
social culture. To manifest signs of pleasure is of course much more 
agreeable to others than to give way to murmuring and complaint ; and 
hence it is made a rule in polite society to refrain as much as possible 
from all expressions of vexation and dissatisfaction. More than this, it 


_ may be almost said to be a part of the higher morality to hide our grief 


a8 much as possible, and to cultivate habitually a cheerful exterior 
bearing. 

Yet, in spite of these later modifying influences, the force of the older 
instinct ever'and again comes to light. It still survives and is still 
active, even though its action is liable to be thwarted by other influences. 
That this is really the case may, we think, be verified to some extent by 
every reader. We do not feel the same inward necessity to unburden 
ourselves of our every-day feelings of pleasure as of those of pain. When 
no external restraint is put on us we are, as a rule, much more ready to 
air our troubles than our enjoyments. And even when we are forbidden 
to pour out our lamentations into others’ ears, we often find an intense 
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relief in giving verbal expression to our pains in solitude. It is only 
when a delight is of some rare and intense kind, which oppresses us by 
its very volume, that we feel compelled to utter it to some friend or to 
the ever-open ear of unenvying Nature; on the other hand, compan. 
tively small sorrows and vexations seem to demand some external vent, 
It is much harder, we think, to repress and hide a feeling of sadness and 
pain than one of satisfaction and pleasure. 

But what, asks the impatient reader, has all this to do with the 
pessimism of poetry? Let us try to explain. A poet is, in spite of his 
distinguishing genius, an instance of human nature, and his most 
finished lines illustrate, in however disguised a shape, the common pr- 
pensities of this nature. The poet, we have agreed, bewails life, primarily 
at least, because such lament is the natural expression of a certain 
emotional mood. This mood is known as sadness, a mass of feeling 
nourished from the many sufferings which the subject either experiences 
himself or witnesses in others. Thus pessimistic complaint is but a 
highly artificial and intellectualised expression of pain. If, then, as we 
have seen, pain forces itself into audible expression both in man and in 
the lower animals more energetically than pleasure, we may expect that 
the poet will exhibit a special tendency to lapse into the strain of lament, 

More than this, the poet is not bound by the restraints which serve 
to check the expression of painful feeling in ordinary society. He is in 
a sense alone, and all his utterances are but highly finished monologues 
The poet does in a more orderly and thoughtful way what we all do 
when we find ourselves in some far-off retreat, and instinctively ease our 
minds of long pent-up feelings, only vaguely conscious of the presence of 
a sympathetic ear in the still air about us. We may expect, then, that 
his utterances will exhibit the play of such a deeply fixed emotional 
instinct as that we have just spoken of, more distinctly and in intenser 
form than the more restrained conversations of every-day life. In other 
words, if there is in our common human nature a special impulse to give 
expression to our pains, and if the satisfaction of this impulse is attended 
with a special sense of relief, it is to be expected that the poet will show 
this propensity undisguised as a powerful bent towards complaint. 

.. That this is the case appears to be implied in much that poets say of 
themselves, and that we say respecting them. We much oftener speak 
of poets’ tears than of their laughter. We are apt to think of them # 
impelled to song by a sense of pain, of unsatisfied longing, and of an 
irrepressible unrest. They themselves tell us, too, that inward painis 
@ prime moving force in their poetry. Shelley tells us that 

Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 
Heine, again, more than once reminds us that poets sing because singing 
brings relief to anxious hearts : 
Ich, ein tolles Kind, ich singe, 
Jetzo in der Dunkelheit ; 
Klingt das Lied auch nicht ergétzlich, 
Hat’s mich doch von Angst befreit. 
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There are, of course, gladsome poets who are prompted to sing as larks 


are when they bathe themselves in the fresh joyous air of morn. Yet 
many more probably seem rather to resemble the plaintive nightingale, 
which rarely utters its richest notes except under the saddening touch of 
dusky night. 

All this helps us to understand why complaint of life is so prominent 
a strain in poetry, even supposing the poet’s inner experience is built up 
of joy and sorrow in the usual proportions. But is this assumption 
justified? We may take for granted that he is subject to the average 


‘ drcumstances and influences of human life, that he is familiar with our 


common every-day. satisfactions and disappointments. What balance 
this common experience yields, whether of good or ill, we do not pretend 
tosay. It is to be remembered, however, that the poet is distinguished 
from ordinary men by a more delicate nervous organisation and a finer 
sensibility. This special degree of refinement will no doubt open up to 
him modes of delight to which vulgar minds are dead. He will detect a 
beauty in common things which escapes our duller eyes, and feel many 
a charm which is too subtle for our blunter sensibilities. At the same 
time this sensibility will expose him to numberless pains from which 
vulgar minds are exempt. His ear will be quick to hear the fainter 
discords of life, ‘the still sad music of humanity,” to mark every 
impurity of tone which is uttered by life’s imperfect instrument. 

But, further, the writer of the work already alluded to contends that 
sensibility to pain often increases without any corresponding increase in 
sensibility to pleasure, and this remark appears to apply with particular 
foree to the poetic nature. His finely-tuned organisation is specially 
liable to those slight disturbances which we call, for want of a fuller 
knowledge of their exact nature, loss of mental tone. Living a life of 
intense thought and of agitating emotion he is pretty certain to fall, at 
times at least, into a desponding key ; to see only the darker side of 
reality, and to join in the pessimist’s plaintive condemnation of life. 
There are, no doubt, some exceptions to this rule. Yet poets like 
Goethe, with well-set nervous organisation, and a serenely impartial eye 
for the lights and shadows of human existence, are rare; and most poets 
appear to drift, under the force of some occult tendencies of temperament, 
to a sad and regretful tone of sentiment, and so to a pessimistic view of 
life and the world. 

So far, we have regarded poetry as a pure product of feeling, and 
have tried to account for the half-articulate pessimism of poets by a 
teference to the nature of their emotions and the laws of their 
expression. But poetry is something more than this. It is not every 
expression of intense feeling which is poetical. Genuine poetry is said 
to involve another element—namely, imagination. 

We do not stop here to ask what is the proper use of the imagination 
in poetry ; whether it is to reproduce actual life in the fainter form 
of internal ‘images, or to select certain aspects of this life, or finally to 
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226 PESSIMISM AND POETRY. 
construct new objects and experiences transcending those of the actual 
world. We have all read-of objective poets, who, like Goethe (to use 
Mr. Lewes’s words), “ have a strong feeling for the real, the concrete, the 
living ; and a repugnance as strong for the vague, the abstract, or the 
supersensuous.” It is enough for our present purpose that poets have, as 
a rule, made use of the real objects of life as the sculptor uses the rough 
unhewn marble, transmuting them into shapes of perfect loveliness. Even 
if they have only selected and recombined certain of the more costly as 
pects of life, they have in so doing created an ideal world which no longer 
represents the facts of ordinary experience. 

If we thus regard poetry as the outcome of a poetic aspiration 
towards that which surpasses in quality and value the facts of experience, 
as the attempt to give body and form to vague internal images of the 
Ideal, we may, perhaps, yet further of poetry to 


In the first place, it is wits remarked that this activity of the ere 
tive imagination is stimulated in a special degree by the feelings of 
discontent and pain which, as we have seen, so frequently prompt to 
pessimistic complaint. A sense of disappointment at the actual drives 
the spirit’ to take flight in the regions of pure fancy. The less the 
realities of life comfort and satisfy us, the more do we feel constrained 
to erect ideal habitations for our minds. The poet’s imaginations am 


' thus often but the outgoing of activities which find no vent within the 


limits of the real. His ideal life presupposes in a measure a sense of the 

incompleteness of his real. This thought is charmingly expressed in 

Keats’s poem Fancy : 
Ever let the fancy roam ; 

Pleasure never is at home ; 

At a touch sweet pleasure melteth, 

Like to bubbles when rain pelteth. 


But, again, the play of imagination is connected with the pessimistic 
mood, not only through its causes, but also through its effects. The 
products of poetic fancy may be regarded by the poet in one of two ways. 
On the one hand, they may be erected into realities, and made a part of the 
world, so to speak: Just as religion raises our conception of the world 
by adding more valuable elements than those of our present experience, 
80 poetic fancy may beautify life and the earth by investing it witha 
quasi-real garment of lovely images. 

On the other hand, this imaginative activity more frequently, perhaps 
ends i in another result. The fair forms which float before the fancy a 

as unreal, as having no local habitation within the actual 
world. Instead of melting into the world, so to speak, and becoming 
the best part of it, the ideal images which arise seem too far off, too ur 
aie From the soul’s subterranean depth upborne, 
As from an infinitely distant land, 
Come airs, and floating echoes, and convey 
A melancholy into all our day. 
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PESSIMISM AND POETRY. 227 
And in this way the very energy of imagination serves to ruin, so to 
speak, the actual world. The poet looks at the world not as illumined 
by the brightness of his ideal creation, but rather as darkened by its 
greater glory. Where there is the capacity to imagine a life and a type 
of experience transcending the actual, coupled with a clear recognition of 
the limits of this latter, there is a powerful force acting in the direction 
of pessimistic complaint. The light of actual day looks wan and chilly 
after the warm light of theseideal spheres. It is no doubt a recognition 
of the fact that pessimistic condemnation of life presupposes some of this 


imaginative power, whereas optimistic content may so easily arise from 


an incapacity to conceive a better world than our own, which makes us 
regard the latter in contrast to the former as essentially philistine and 
unpoetic. Yet it should not be forgotten that optimistic praise of the 
world may be the result of imaginative power too. 

We might easily illustrate this contrast in the way of regarding the 
ideal creations of fancy at some length. It must suffice to take one or 
two examples, Thus the moral ideal, nobleness and perfection of human 
nature, is regarded by Mr. Tennyson as real when he embodies it in a 
quasi-historical character—King Arthur. On the other hand, it is viewed 
rather as a pure ideal when it is projected by Shelley into the shadowy. 
region of the spirit-world, and embodied in the thin, impalpable form of 
aspirit of nature. In the one case human nature is ennobled by a new 
and glorious example; in the other it is rather lowered by a contrast 
with a perfect virtue which is extraneous to it and above it. So, again, 
the beauty of physical nature is enhanced when poetic fancy vivifies it 
with the charming forms of nymph and faun, of river-god and dryad. 
Yet, when these fancies are no longer believed in, the very presence of 
them serves to cast a shadow on nature, as we see in Schiller’s plaintive 
poem, The Gods of Greece. 

This double way of conceiving the ideal creations of the imagination 
points to differences of temperament and experience which it is not very 
easy, perhaps, to define. It may be said to depend on the degree of the 
mind's believing power with respect to favourable suggestions. Some 
minds are quick to seize any grateful and inspiring idea as something 
real. They cling to it, as we say, with undoubting assurance, and this 
not through any force of evidence. Others, again, manifest quite an 
Opposite character. They are slow to grasp cheering ideas even when 
they are supported by evidence. The first are the hopeful natures, the 
second the desponding. ve 

We do not stop fully to analyse this difference. , It is plain that it is 
closely connected. with the difference of sensibility to pleasure and to 
pain already spoken of. The mind which is specially sensitive to pain 
Will, ceteris paribus, be disposed to believe in what is painful rather than 


what is pleasant.* But this is not the only source of the contrast. 


* It is clear, too, that the disposition to accept the ideal fancy as real, or to reject 
itas illusory, will depend in part on the character of the impulse underlying the 
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Belief has been said to depend on the degree of a man’s activity, or his 
disposition to exert himself. Hence the practical man is generally the 
believing—that is, the hopeful—man. Now poets are as a class eon. 
trasted with practical men, and so far they may be expected to be men 
of comparatively feeble believing power. Also, as we have said, the 
poetic nature is very likely. to manifest a disposition to a relatively strong 
and keen sense of the ugly and untoward side of things. So far, then, as 
this is the case, will poets be inclined to the pessimistic way of using 
ideal conceptions. Their imaginations will shape beautiful and noble 
forms, but their minds will fail to hold to them as cheering realities 
which raise the whole value of the world. 

It is to be added that growing experience serves very materially to 
alter this element of believing power, and so to affect the disposition of 
the mind towards pessimism. Youth is proverbially hopeful ; and young 
poets, in the fresh ardour of their imaginations, are given to the indul- 
gence of boundless aspiration. It is a happy thing if actual experience 
does not lay in ruins their airy castles, but leaves them an undisturbed 
faith in their early ideals. The complaints of life which arise through 
this breaking down of rash ideal hopes are too familiar to require much 
illustration. Schiller expresses this mood of disappointment tersely and 
forcibly in the lines : 

Des Traumes rosenfarbner Schleier 
Fallt von des Lebens bleichem Antlitz ab ; 
Die Welt scheint—was sie ist —ein Grab, 


The foregoing reflections, however brief and incomplete, will, we 
trust, help to throw light on the fact of the prominence of the pe 
simistic view of life in poetry. The subjective conditions of poetie 
utterance and of pessimistic complaint are seen to overlap, so to speak, 
so that they frequently coincide. We may now ask whether there # 
anything in the objective conditions of poetry favourable to this pe 
simistic tone. Poetry, however subjective, must, if it is to be successful, 
correspond with certain broad facts in human: nature. It must not only 
express an individual's isolated sentiment or impression ; it must appeil 
to the hearts of many men. Is, then, the tone of pessimistic complait 
fitted to awaken a sympathetic response in other minds ? 

There is no doubt, we think, that these complaints do affect us in 4 
way that we like and approve of. We feel that they are a genuill 
element of poetry, and even prize them among the best gifts of the pot 
Now it is plain that lamentations over the vanity of life are not calor 
lated to give us unmixed pleasure. Their effect would rather seem tol 

to sadden us. But, if so, how comes it that they are admitted into the 


best kind of poetic art ? 
It is a familiar observation that some of the finest effects of art col 


imaginative activity. Faney, when prompted by a present joy, is more hopeftl and 
believing than when agitated by a sense of pain, 
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sist of mingled emotions in which painful feelings are present, but are 
softened and half transformed by the more potent elements of pleasurable 
emotion. The plaintive lyric, the pathetic ballad, the tragedy, and the 
sad story are examples of these mingled effects. This consideration 
will probably help us to understand more fully the poetic worth of pes- 
simism. 

The poet's lament may present itself in one of two ways. It may 
seem to be either the pure expression of a personal suffering, or the 
vicarious expression of a general human sorrow. Let us see what there 
is in each of these aspects of his plaint that is positively grateful to the 
mind. 

When the lament is of the purely personal kind it may, if seen to be 
sincere (for affected weeping is as repugnant in a poet as in a young 
woman), call forth a sentiment of sympathy and pity. The exquisitely 


sad strains of Heine lying in his mattress-grave, and of the much-suffering, 


oft-baffled Leopardi, awaken these feelings in a high degree. Now there 
isareal element of pleasure in genuine deep pity, which is recognised in the 
expression “the luxury of pity.” Hence, perhaps, we love to repair to 
the sorrowful and complaining poet, just as we like to go and see tragedy 
acted, for the sake of the delicious sensations of pity which it excites. 

This, however, is rarely, if ever, the sole reason of our having recourse 
to the more pessimistic poets. These writers do not, in truth, mean 
to sing merely of their own individual pains, but rather of throes which 
pulsate through our wide humanity. They take up eur lament for us’ 
and sing in the name of afflicted man ; hence, when we go to them, we 
seem to hear words of sympathy for ourselves, and so the pleasure-which 
flows from a sense of another's fellow-feeling becomes ours. May we not 
often detect ourselves flying to the poets for this kind of sublimated and 
expanded sympathy ? 

In this twofold feeling, pity for the personal grief which is imme- 
diately told us, and sense of sympathy received through the record of the 
larger human suffering, there is born that composite emotion, the sense ot 
fellowship. We find a positive gratification in the reflection that we are 
in harmony with others and they with us; that we are made kin with 
others through a common experience, and one with them through a - 
reciprocal act of sympathy. It is this emotion which crowns our satis- 
faction when, in moments of depression or grief, we listen to the poet's 
comprehensive lament. Hence much of the charm which belongs to 
some of the most pessimistic utterances of the poet’s voice. 

So far we have supposed that we are equally inclined to have 
Tecourse to the poet’s sympathetic voice in trouble and in joy. But is this 
Teally the case? Are not many of us, at least, much more prone to take 
Up & volume of poetry in our sad hours than when the world is full of 
light and joy for us? Of course we may go to the poet at such gloomy 
Moments, holding, with Keats, the great end of poetry to.be 
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‘ That it should be a friend 
To soothe the cares and lift the thoughts of man. 


But we as often go to him for the sake of the message which comes straight 
from his heart to our own. And when we do go, are we not more power. 
fully impelled than when, in some hour of serene happiness, we take up 
another volume just for the sake of hearing a second voice echo back our 
murmur of blissful contentment? We think the reader will admit that 
this is so. So far as poets are sought as points of sympathy, so to speak, 
it seems pretty certain that they are prized by us much more in our griefs 
than in our gladnesses. It is this circumstance which serves to give so high 
a poetic value to pessimistic laments. Whether it be in a professed post 
like Heine, or in a writer like Schopenhauer, who hides so much genuine 
poetry under the garb of prose, these threnodes draw us more powerfully 
at the right moment than any notes of praise could ever do. 

“The reason of this seems to be that the satisfaction of giving and 
taking sympathy and the sense of human brotherhood are fuller and 
intenser when the experience shared in is painful than when it is 
pleasurable. ‘The mere act of expressing pity seems to be more intensely 
pleasurable than that of congratulation, and to hear words of condolence 
brings a thrill of delight which a mere felicitation does not afford. And 


so it comes to pass, perhaps, that a mutual participation in grief yields I 
us a deeper and richer sense of fellowship than one in joy. Whit ae i 
_ reasons, it may be asked, can be given for this peculiar value of fellow. ule 
feeling in sorrow? vith, 
We have already referred to a special organic tendency to the outwanl faa 
manifestation of pain rather than of pleasure, to complaint rather than life m: 
praise or rejoicing. It seems reasonable to suppose that correlated wilh inne 
this tendency there are special organic dispositions to respond to the signs sa 
of another's pain by expressions of sympathy or pity ;* and connedtel of ple 
with these, again, special organic cravings for the signs of pity in othen a 
In other words, the peculiar thrill of satisfaction which arises in thee wwoms 
cases may be supposed to be due to the presence of deeply-seated ongalit the his 
connections, owing to which the immediate sense of pain irresistibly This Ja 
calls up the idea of the signs (audible and visible) of another's sympailfj and als 
and, on the other hand, the signs of pain in another call up the impule ninglin 
toa responsive expression of pain in ourselves. In the satisfaction d Which i 
these organic dispositions there may arise the particular delight of! lites 
mutual exchange of sympathy. life, zt 
We think that the presence of such special organic tendencies mi tstuagin 
be made still more probable by a reference to the way in which i Ink 
reciprocal communication of feeling seems to have arisen. Acconiilf to have ; 
to Mr. Herbert Spencer, gregarious animals first learnt to interpret i 88 the pe 
signs of pleasure and pain by undergoing simultaneously experienctl istight, 
* Pity is not quite the same as sympathy with pain, but they neod not be dist wale 
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PESSIMISM AND POETRY, 231 
suffering and dread, and of relief and satisfaction, Thus, for example, 


- they. would often be submitted to the same conditions of hunger, and of 


fear in presence of predatory foes. In this way an association would be 
established in the animal’s mind between the signs of fear in another 
and the corresponding feeling. So far Mr. Spencer. But might. not 
more than this be the consequence of such simultaneous experiences? We 
think it probable that they would, if sufficiently numerous, result in the 
formation of organic connections between the sensuous signs answering to 
thecries, &c., of other animals and the motor impulses which lead to these 
cries in. the individual itself; and in this way would arise the impulse 
to.respond to a heard cry, and, on the other hand, the craving for a 
responsive cry when the appropriate experience overtakes the animal, 

If now we add to this hypothetical argument the consideration 
already dwelt on—viz. that the impulse to vent painful states of feeling 
would, owing to its paramount utility, be developed earlier, and would 
reach greater force than the impulse to express states of pleasure or satis- 
faction—we are led to conclude that among gregarious animals the organic 
connection or association between the signs of another animal’s pain and 
the muscular actions which lead to the expression of the individual’s 
own pain would be more firmly fixed than the association in the case of 
pleasurable feelings. ot 
‘Tn this way, then, it seems possible to connect the special intensity 
of satisfaction which belongs to the simultaneous exchange of the most 
refined expressions of sorrow and regret among cultured men and women 
with a particular need of animal life in its earliest stages of social develop- 
ment. The strange charm which belongs to the poet's lamentations over 
lifemay arise in part from instinctive associations which have been handed 
down to us from the days when our pre-human ancestors were first learning 
touse and to understand the external signs of their simple sensations 


of pleasure and pain. 


Tn the lines of reflection which have just been indicated, there 
seems to be. a way of accounting for much of the poetic force which, as 
the history of poetry testifies, belongs to the pessimistic lament over life. 
This lament covers, it is evident, a feeling of pain in the poet’s heart, 
and also stirs a faint pulsation of pain in the hearts of his listeners. Yet 
mingling with this pain, softening it and transforming it into something 
Which is more like a mysterious exquisite pleasure, there are impulses the 
history of which carries us back to the earliest developments of emotional 
life. Pessimistic complaint is poetical because it is thus a means of 
asttaging and metamorphosing our griefs. 

In following out these trains of thought, we must not be supposed 
to have foreclosed the question whether life is in reality worth anything, or, 
ts thepessimist says, altogether empty and unsatisfying. It may be that he 
“right, and it is certain that there are factsenough which give colour of 
teality tohis dire announcement. It isto be conceded, too, that these facts, 
Whatever their exact importance, help to account in some degree for the 
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" Complete and absolute rejection of the world and all its seeming good is 
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impressiveness of so many of these laments. This side of the subject. 
we have thought it best to leave on one side. The question of the rela- 
tive amounts of truth in optimism and pessimism is one far too complex 
and difficult for discussion in this place. It seemed more profitable to 
ask whether, apart from the truth of pessimism, there are any facts of 
our common emotional nature which help to account for the presence 
and popularity of the pessimistic tone in poetic literature. 

In bringing our essay to a close we would guard against one or two 
misapprehensions. In seeking for grounds of poetic value in pessimistic 
reflection on man and the world, we by no means wish to say that 
pessimism pure and simple supplies in itself sufficient material for the poet, 
Pessimism can find a place in poetry only as one of two ingredients, 


impossible in poetry. In point of fact neither absolute optimism nor 
absolute pessimism can consistently be held. To say that life or the 
world is good or bad in toto, is to overlook the obvious fact that the 
existence of the two correlated ideas presupposes that of the two expe 
riences. Least of all can poetry nourish itself on an absolute pessimism. 
The very aspiration after some transcendent ideal implies that the ideal 
can be conceived ; and this again implies that our actual experience has 
afforded some examples of what is beautiful, precious, and worthy of being 
thus extolled. Accordingly, since poetry must either acknowledge a ral 
beauty in life or substitute for this an ideal beauty, it is compelled i 
either case to set out from the perception of some real tangible good. 
Thus pessimism can only find a place in poetry as an emphatic assertion 
of the darker side of existence which requires some recognition of ils 
other and more agreeable side as its necessary complement. 

Lastly, in trying to indicate the sources of poetic value in pessimist 
as estimated in relation to human feeling, we do not seek to determili 
its proper place on any other theory of poetry. It seems, for example 
to be implied in the teachings of some modern writers that poetry hi 
for its function to stimulate to action, to provide in a preliminary idell 
form the requisite emotional forces of individual, and still mowd 
social, endeavour. Poetry is to take the ideas of science, and, by steepill 
them in emotion, bring them into a fruitful relation to our motor enengié 
According to this view it might be the part of the poet to fix his @ 
on the happier ingredients of life, the seeds of good which the presll 
is nursing for the future, and only to recognise pain and evil in 9 it 
as they present themselves as remediable defects. How far poi | 
ought to be, or ever can be, thus transformed into an instrument of t 
highest social action, we do not here enquire. We have preferrel # 
accept the older supposition that the poet has simply to satisfy our fet 
ings, to stir all the emotional fibres of the heart in faint measures 
their wonted vibrations, not considering any further result. And, adit 
ing this view, we have endeavoured to explain and, in a sense, to justi 
the large and conspicuous part which pessimistic complaint of the worl 
has played in the various developments of the poetic art. 
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My little wife is out beyond the burn, 
I see her parasol behind the fir, 
And here am I inditing verse to her 
Ere she return. 


That pretty bird is happy there conceal’d, 
This fragrant chamber smiles a peaceful smile,— 
What joy to sing the joys of home—the while 
My Joy’s afield ! 


My spouse is mild—she’s meek as any nun, 
And yet her spiritual calm is such... 
Somehow one’s always feeling she is much 

Too good for one. 


She thinks I’m wise and handsome—’tis her creed. 
I wonder am I either! On my word 
Sometimes I’ve wonder’d “an my bonnie bird” 

Thinks so indeed : 


Perhaps! for she my homage ne'er repels ; 
Perhaps I might have loved her half a life, 
Perhaps—had she but been the little wife 

Of some one else, 


But why should I complain of cross or cares ? 
While entertaining her (who won’t complain) 
It may be I an angel entertain 
—— And unawares. 


FREDERICK LOCKER. 
12, 
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for Percival,” 


CHAPTER XIX. 
Sissy CONSULTS HER ORACLE, 


= 


= IMAGINE that a woman who has no fuss made aboll rs 

+ ee wedding must feel much as a man might if he could wakemp 
and find that he had eaten a good dinner while in a state of unconstidlt 
ness, The desired end would be attained in both cases; she would # 
married and he would be fed ; but I think the two sufferers would agm 
that it was attained in a moat unsatisfactory way. Of course there a® 
exceptions—women who do not care about orange blossoms and fedblt 
speech-making, as there are men who eat to live—not to mention tho® 
who profess not to care. But Sissy belonged to neither division df 
exceptions. She liked the pomps and vanities of an orthodox weddilg 
and she owned it. White satin was the pomp which she espetiall 
desired, but she felt bound to consult Percival on the subject. “ Sheil 
* you like me in that?” she enquired, 

He replied that he thought it very likely he should, That he lilt 
her very well as far as he had gone, and would endeavour to preservé 
sentiments unchanged, at any rate through the honeymoon. 

Sissy sighed over his folly, and told him that she wouldn't # 
another word. But she went off to Aunt Harriet, and together if 
planned wedding raiment, which should fall in beautiful folds of si 


and shade. 
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Meanwhile Mr. Thorne was planning great rejoicings, dinner for all 
the tenants, a feast for the school children, flags, arches, bonfires, and 
fireworks. Mrs. Middleton would have been better pleased with these 
schemes had the bridegroom been any one but Percival. Who would 
- not suppose that these great doings marked the marriage of the heir ? 

" What then?” said the squire. : 
’ “But he is not your heir.” 

“Tf he isn’t, what does it signify ? Let those laugh that win. Horace, 
_ for instance, when he wins.” 
“You are having the diamonds set for Sissy!” Mrs. Middleton was 
’ divided between pleasure and vexation. It seemed like treachery to her 
absent favourite. 


“Why not? I shall never like Horace’s wife as well as I like 


Percival’s. Shall you?” * 

She was silenced for the time. But, choosing a momen\ when Sissy 
was out of the way, she said, not exactly to Percival, yet in iis hearing, 
“T hope the wedding will be late enough in the year for Hvrace to be 
with us. I shouldn’t like people to think that we made all this fuss as 
if he were of no account and never coming back.” 

Mr. Thorne exclaimed angrily, “ Harriet! What are you talking 
about !—are you out of your mind? Of cours? he is coming back, some 
time or other. As to the wedding, I daresay we may manage to make it 
secure and legal either way.” But Percival vowed to himself that the 
day should be so fixed as to make sure of Horace’s return. 

He talked to Sissy about it, and she quite agreed with him. At 
least she said she did, and that in a very eager tone. So they decided 
that the wedding should be late in the spring or early in the summer. 
But why did he go away with the idea that there was an undercurrent 
of fear and anxiety in her mind, and that she would rather not see 
Horace among the guests? He pondered the matter awhile, and then 
told himself that he was a fool for his pains. 

He ought to have been very happy that winter. He was devoted to 
Sissy, and was almost continually at Brackenhill. But he was anxious 
and uneasy. Even when he was in one of his silent moods he would 
follow her with his eyes, or pay her mute little attentions. However 
absent he might seem tp be, he always heard when Sissy spoke, and never 
a. what she said. He gave his mind wholly to the fulfilment of his 

edge, 
cece I will die ere she shall grieve, 
and knew that he gave it in vain. For in her wayward April fashion 
Sissy was grieving still. 

There were days when she was bright and laughing, others when she 
was shrinking and sad, Percival was baffled. He had expected to have 
his own way in everything, and intended to use his power wisely and 
tenderly for Sissy’s good. Instead of which, she perplexed him. For- 
merly shedenied that there was anything the matter with her. Now 
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she changed her tactics, owned that she thought she was not very well, 
and thus accounted for low spirits and nervous fears. She was 

to.see a doctor—two doctors—half a dozen if they liked. But they were 
very silly, she thought. If they left her alone, she would soon be all 
right, of course. She rather thought it was the weather. January was 
too cold, February was just as bad, March was too windy and bleak. In 
the latter month she put off her recovery for a little while, expressing a 
fear that April would be too showery— 

“ And May too flowery, I suppose?” said Percival, in a tone of 
tender chiding. “Oh, Sissy! Sissy !” 

Whereupon a tear trembled on her lashes, and fell, and, clinging to 
him, she hid her face. 

“ Dear,” he said, “it isn’t the weather.” 

“Then what is it?” said she, in her innocent voice. 

And when he could only answer, “ But, Sissy, that is what I want 
you to tell me,” she clasped her slender hands about his neck, and drew 
his head down to hers. 

“T think you had better not take any notice of me,” she said. 
- “When I used to pul] the flowers about in my little garden, and watered 
them every day, they never seemed to grow. You are all too good to 
me. I think you won't let me get well.” 

Percival smiled at her new theory, and promised to wait and see 
what time would do. Nevertheless, he was disappointed. If a doctor 
prescribes a remedy which he believes to be infallible, it is disheartening, 
to say the least of it, to find it utterly useless. How much more if it 


happened to be his own heart’s blood, his whole life, and energy, and 


devotion which he had bestowed to heal his patient, and found it spent 
without result? 

One day at luncheon Mr. Thorne announced that he thought of 
making a slight alteration in the garden ; nothing important ; just a fresh 
path, abolishing a border, and laying down a bit of turf. With the 
help of a water bottle and two decanters for trees, and some plates and 
knives and forks to represent other natural objects, he succeeded in 
making the nature of the proposed change clear to his sister. 

“But you will do away with Horace’s border, as we always called 
it,” she objected. 

“The border by the tulip-tree? Yes; that goes, of course.” 

“Oh, Godfrey ; you mustn’t do that! Why I remember him, when 
he was quite a mite, digging away there in his little shirt-sleeves, and 
how hot he used to get over it to be sure! Ican see him now leaning 
on his little spade while he wiped his face, and then setting to work 
again like——” Mrs. Middleton looked vaguely round for a comparison— 
“like anything! And growing radishes and mustard and cress there! 
Oh, Godfrey, you don’t remember !” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Thorne, who had been mechanically replacing the 
materials of his plan in their original positions, “Yes, Ido, I cam 
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youch for the substantial accuracy of your interesting recollections. If 
my memory serves me, the salad was brought to table by Horace him- _ 
self, and was gritty.” As he spoke, he poured some sherry from the | 
decanter which had been the tulip-tree. “I want a gravel-path,” he 
said, and sipped his wine. 

“ Alter your gravel-path then, and have it by all means,” was the 
quick reply. ‘‘ Anywhere but through poor Horace’s border.” 

Mr. Thorne quietly began to construct his plan anew. “Through 
the pond with Sissy’s pet water-lilies, my dear? Or shall I cut down 
the great beech-tree? Or demolish the old sun-dial ?” 

“Then do without your gravel-path. You have plenty of gravel- 
paths, without making any more.” 

“Quite true. But I have a fancy for this one, and as Horace has 
given up digging—What do you say, young people? ‘You, Percival?” 

“Tam sure that Horace would be the first to agree to your path, if 
he were here. I am quite certain he would not object. At the same 
time, isn’t it a pity to uproot old memories? They grow slowly, and 
won't bear transplanting.” 

“Well, you haven’t committed yourself at any rate,” said Mrs. 
Middleton. “ Isn’t that a comfort?” 

“A great comfort.” A slight smile flickered over his face, and he 


~ went on with his luncheon. 


“Percival is right,” said Mr. Thorne, “Horace wouldn’t care. In 
fact, I think he would rather not do his sowing—mustard and cress— 
wild oats—whatever it may be, so immediately under my eyes nowadays. . 
And as to old memories, they don’t grow in that border. Nothing 
grows there except verbenas and mignonette, which are none of Horace’s 
planting. You may just as well walk along my path and think of him 
in his shirt-sleeves, eating cress in the sweat of his brow, as look at those 
flowers and do it.” 

“Much you know about it!” said Aunt Harriet, in a tone of lofty - 
scorn, “I'll trouble you for a glass of that Madeira, Godfrey. You do 
understand wine.” 

“Thank you,” said the squire, with a quick little bow. There was a 
moment's pause, one of those pauses which may mean anything or 
nothing, and may end abruptly in anger or laughter. He broke the 
silence, 

“ Arbitration is the thing—don’t all the papers say so? We will 


amicably refer the matter to Sissy, As she has not yet spoken, she shall 


decide.” 
“Sissy indeed!” Aunt Harriet looked fondly at the silent girl. “My 
dear, you are eating nothing ; do let me——” 
“No bribery ! She must be an impartial judge.” 
“As if you didn’t know she would say what Percival says! Of 
course.” 
“T defy her to hold the balance so evenly, to blow hot and cold so 
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accurately,” laughed Mr. Thorne. “Yes or No? Now, Sissy, must 
the border be kept as an everlasting memorial of Horace and his cress, 
or may I have my gravel-path—such a nice gravel-path, and you shall 
walk on it? Which is it to be? 

Sissy kept her eyes on her plate, but her answer came. withouta 
moment's hesitation, low yet distinct. 

“You may have your path.” 

“Oh, Sissy!” Mrs. Middleton exclaimed in a tone of pained reproach, 
Even Percival uttered a little exclamation of surprise and pushed away 
his plate. Sissy’s voice had been constrained, yet so resolute. Mr, 


-Thorne half smiled, and leaning towards her, said, almost in a whisper, 


“ You and I think much the same about Master Horace, I fancy,” 

She looked him full in the face. “I’m not so sure of that!” she 
said aloud, and suddenly rising she left fhe room. 

They all exchanged glances, anxious to read and not to be read. Mrs. 
Middleton’s face softened. “I don’t think Sissy is very well to-day,” she 
said. And after a few minutes, when they left the table, she went in 
search of her. 

Opening the door of the little sitting-room, she walked in without 
knocking. 

The girl started to her feet, sweeping a quantity of papers together. 
“What do you want? Oh, Aunt Harriet! I didn’t see—I beg your 
pardon.” As she spoke she thrust some of the loose sheets into a shabby 
little writing-case. But the old lady had recognised them. They were 
from Horace, the carefully-penned letters which the schoolboy had sent 
to the little girl, who could not “read writing,” as the children say 
mixed with the scrawled notes of later days. 

“‘ My dear ; what are you doing?” said Aunt Harriet, and took her 
in her arms and kissed her. ’ 

“T thought you would be angry with me,” said Sissy. 

“TJ was surprised, I think. But you were quite right, dear ; Godfrey 
had better have his path; he wants it, and I was only foolish about 
it.” 

“ T’ll never walk on it!” said Sissy. “ Never!” 

“Ah! You didn’t want poor Horry’s border done away ? I thought 
you couldn't.” 

“Yes, I did. Don’t ask me any questions, please.” And she dis- 
engaged herself and turned away. 

“But, Sissy, I must ask you one thing. You didn’t wish it, I am 
sure, though you said it was to be. Was it because you thought it would 
please Percival?” 

“Oh, no! no! it was all my own doing., Percival wouldn’t have 
said it, and wouldn’t have wished it, I did it all myself.” ; 

“J can’t understand you!” said poor Aunt Harriet, “Tell me what 
you mean, darling. It was your own wish? Then why——” and she 
looked at the papers crushed into the case, and scattered on the table. 
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Sissy tried hard to keep her voice level, but it was quavering and in- 
goure, “1 think he'll die,” she said. And flying past Aunt Harriet, 
she took refuge in her bedroom, where the old lady judged it inexpedient 
to pursue her. 

About this time Sissy used to ask Percival questions apropos of 
nothing that he could make out. Once she attacked him on the old sub- 
ject of heroism. 

“You won't ever expect me to bea heroine, will you?” she said. 
“You know how weak and silly Iam. I shall never be like Charlotte 
Corday, Percival.” 

“ Heaven forbid that you should!” said he. Thus, to Sissy’s relief, 
he accepted the fact that his future wife would never have nerve enough 
to go and stab anybody, in a most satisfactory manner. He was less of 
a hero in his own thoughts, and shrank from his old dream of a woman 
of the heroic type. ‘No, no!” he said. ‘ Those startling women are 
all very well—but not to marry.” 

“TI thought you liked Charlotte Corday so much.” 

“T admire her after a fashion. But, dear, you have put it out of my 
power to play the part of Adam Lux.” 

“Who was he?” 

Percival told her of the love which burst into flower as the sentence 
was spoken ; and the death-cart went its way through the curses of the 
mob, Girl-like, though she was half repelled by Charlotte, she was 
ready to weep over this man who had loved her. She sat with her 
hands in her lap, pondering the life which kindled so suddenly to a blaze 
of melancholy passion, and came to so swift an end ; as if one should be 
consumed by a spark from a far-off star ! 

“But why do you think so much about Charlotte Corday?” asked 
Percival. 

“TI don’t; only I wanted to make sure that you quite understand 
What 1am. You do, don’t you?” _ 

“My darling, I should hope I did by this time.” 

_ (Asif it were a slight thing to understand a fellow-creature! But it 
4#a remarkable fact that people are equally certain that they understand, 
and that they are never understood.) 

Another day she found him sitting by the fireside, with a paper, 
hying to work out a chess problem. She stole her hand round his 
bow, and took away a knight. He captured her retreating fingers, 
placed his piece, and went on musing with her hand in his. Their 
two glances—his intent, hers absent—were fixed upon the board. 

At last she sighed. “What is it?” said he, not looking up. 

“I want to know something.” 

“I want to know many things. For instance, why does this man 
say, ‘ White to move, and mate in three moves,’ when I can’t manage 
mything but a stalemate? What business has he to be cleverer than I 
amt" He stared at the opposing forces for a minute. “Bah! I can’t 
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see it ;” and, pushing back his chair, he raised his eyes. “Let’s hear 
your puzzle; it may be easier to solve.” 

She passed her hand lightly over his strong waves of hair. “ Pep. 
cival, when people are just dead——” 

He arched his brows a little. 


—* do they know what we are saying and thinking about them?” 


“Your problem is far more difficult than mine. I can’t tell you, 
“ But do tell me what you think,” she entreated. 
“T don’t know what to think. I don’t suppose they feel the affairs 
of our world to be ha'f as important as we imagine them. I fancy, for 
instance, that a great man just entering on a new existence, with all its 
possibilities, must have something better to do than to sit down, cross 
his legs (I speak figuratively), and read the obituary notices in all the 
papers.” 

Sissy was not satisfied. “You think they wouldn’t care ; but could 
they know if they liked? Because there are some things they would 
care about.” 

“ Of course there are.” 

“ Suppose a man had done something unkind to his friend, and 
hidden it,” Sissy went on. “If the friend died, would he know all 
about it?” 

“ How can I tell?” he mused; “as if a dead chief +hould see ina 
lightning-flash that his trusted right-hand man was a traitor? Well, he 
might, Sissy ; but he would see it differently, I think—more reasons for 
pardon, perhaps—a clearer understanding of motives.” 

“ Then, perhaps, he would not be so angry,” said Sissy, thoughtfully. 

Percival did not heed, but after a moment went on. _ 

“‘ Some people are always longing for speech with those gone before, 
and are ready to snatch at anything which they think assures them that 
the old bonds are as’closely knit as ever. That is why Spiritualism 
flourishes ; and every medium finds a circle of believers, pining for news 
from the spirit world. I hate the idea. Do they think our planet 
rolls on its way surrounded by a grey and misty atmosphere—for thes 
things are done in the dusk—alive with phantoms? And these ghosts 

have nothing more urgent to do than to communicate in some imperfect 
fashion with those who still enjoy the daylight! Who would not rather 
think of them as far away, leaving the old world behind them like 
dull little blot, doing new work with new energy, ready to meet us aud 
to recognise us with clearer eyes than of old, as we in our turn emerge 
into the hetter life? Suppose you died, and left me, my little Sissy—l 
can’t spare you, dear; you mustn’t !—would I not rather dream of yo 
as utterly out of my reach, living perhaps in some distant star, tha 
think that you, who have talked to me so often with your sweet lips ad 
eyes and hands, were trying to explain your feelings with the help of& 
table, two or three chairs, a concertina, a bunch of flowers, and & 
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hysterical medium? ‘The very idea is horrible! As if you should send 


* mea kiss by the housemaid !” 


“Good gracious! Percival!” exclaimed Mrs. Middleton, opening the 
door. “ What are you talking about?” 

“Spiritualism, my dear aunt,” was the demure reply. 

“Hm! Well, you know, I suppose ;” and she eyed him doubtfully. 
“Jt didn’t sound very spiritual.” 

“ But that’s its peculiarity,” he replied. ‘“ It never does.” 

And, laughing in his sleeve at her bewilderment, he gave no more 
thought to the question whence his discourse arose. And Sissy said no 
more, but extracted what comfort she could from the utterances of her 
oracle. 

She needed further comfort a day or two later. The Rector’s wife, 
who had known her ever since she came to Brackenhill, called suddenly 
upon her one afternoon. Mrs. Bradley was a good woman in her way, 
but it was a remarkably unpleasant way. She wished to be good—she 
tried to be good—and the result was that she was an awful example of 
goodness, She would have been as invaluable to a scoffer as is an 
incorrigible drunkard to a temperance lecturer. She carried what she 
called “the Truth ” about with her as a weapon of offence. The text 
about giving an account of every idle word had entered into her very. 
soul, and she brought it down like a sledge-hammer on every jest or airy 
bit of nonsense. She had always before her mind’s eye the vision of a 
book in which all the vain speaking of the world was recorded, to be 
read out at the last day. She did not consider how much an occasional 
flash of humour would lighten this appalling work, nor had it ever struck 
her that this view of the case might perhaps make prosiness the 
tupardonable sin. She flew upon poor Sissy at once with an involved 
sentence about her approaching marriage—a new life, new duties—“and, 
remember, new responsibilities.” 

“Oh, but Percival is going to take those,” said Sissy. “I think he 
likes them.” 

“He cannot take them,” said Mrs. Bradley, austerely, grating the 
Words one against the other as they came out. Sissy only replied by a 
nervous little laugh, and was reproved for levity. Then the clergywoman 
Went on to tell her that she had never taken sufficient interest in her 
fellow-creatures, and that now was the time to make a fresh start, and 
deliberately to aim at doing good. 

_ There was enough truth in the accusation to make the poor little 
Victim winee. Caring for her fellow-creatures, and doing good, meant 
giving things to the poor, and talking to them, she supposed; and she 
was well aware that she had never done anything of the kind. Aunt 
Harriet had always disposed of her boots, indeed of all her old clothes, 
without consulting her; and she had not taken to district visiting, 
Sunday-school teaching, or any sort of parish work. She had an idea 
that it was wrong to be so indifferent, but shé was quite sure that she 
12—5 
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could not possibly go calling at cottages, giving away tickets, and reading 
chapters to sick people. If that were goodness, she must continue 
wicked. 

Mrs. Bradley waited for her to speak. 

“Oh, I'll think about it,” said Sissy, hurriedly, with a terrible cer- 
tainty in her heart that she should think about it against her will, 
“ But I shan’t be able to do anything at present. We are not going to 
have a house just at first; we mean to trav 

“ There is an immense field for such oak. on the Continent,” was the 
remorseless reply. 

“Oh, no! oh, no! I couldn't, really,” exclaimed Sissy, alternately 
hot and cold, in her terror lest a pledge of some kind should be extortel 
from her—to give a tract to the Pope, perhaps, or publicly to denounce 
Italian idolatry. 

Among those benighted nations ——” Mrs. Bradley began. 

“But I couldn’t talk to them. Percival is going to do all the 
“T hope—I can but hope, Sissy—that you will not rely too much on 
Mr. Percival Thorne.” 

“ But I have forgotten such a lot of my French, you can’t think 
And, Mrs. Bradley, I never did know any Italian except two song, 
and they are not Sunday ones. Perhaps when we get back andar 
settled 
“Do not deceive yourself,” said Mrs. Bradley, awfully. “Do not 
‘put it off to a convenient season, When you are settled, you say; but 
you will never be settled. Here we have xo continuing. city—dh, 
remember that!” 

About this time Mrs. Middleton arrived, and Sissy managed 
escape, how she hardly knew, except that it was not without a parting 
word. She ran down the garden to find Percival. “Oh, dear, how 
dreadful she is!” thought Sissy as she fled. ‘I do believe I promised 
to wrestle in prayer, or how could it have got into my head? Well, In 
glad it isn’t any worse. What would Percival say if I went giv 
those nasty little tracts to the waiters and people, and leaving tha 
about the hotels?” 

_.. She found him, and as soon as she had a little recovered her reat 
and her composure, she told him of the interview, mimicking most oft 
cleverly enough, in spite of a little unsteady laugh which would come # 
intervals. Percival, leaning on the fence, laughed too, in quiet enjoy 
ment of Mrs. Bradley’s rasping tones, as Sissy reproduced them forsis 
benefit, 
_.. “Oh, yes, it’s all very fine for you,” she said, when her story 
finished, “standing there, smiling, with your hands in your “— 
and hearing it all, now that it’s over.” 

. “ But it wasn’t so pleasant for you? . No, poor child,” 
“ Nor for Aunt Harriet now,” said Sissy. ~ 
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“Good heavens! Aunt Harriet is still in her clutches ! What shall 
we do, Sissy? Shall we go and make faces at Mrs, Bradley through the 
widow? Or raise an alarm of fire? Suggest something.” 

Then I'll suggest that I think I hear‘ her pony- chaise Paving away, 
Look out by those larches—she must pass there,” 

And so she does !” he exclaimed after half a minute of suspense. 

“ Percival,” said Sissy, “she’s an awful woman.” 

is.” 

“But I’m afraid what she said is partly true. Don’t you think 
one ought to try and do good to people? I never have. I'm afraid it’s 
wrong.” 

. He recoiled in dismay. ‘ You haven't oledged yourself to do good 
tome? Sissy, speak !” ‘ 

“Don't be silly. I’m serious.” 

“Then I think I ought to have been told beforehand, Oh, Sissy ! 
ois Mrs. Bradley. Be warned in time.” 

“But I mean it, Percival. It isn’t that I want to do anyone any ~ 
good, particularly,” said Sissy, with delicious frankness; “ but I’m 
afraid I ought. Isn’t it very wicked not to care? Don’t you think I 
ought to try ?” 

-“No, I don’t,” said Percival. 

“Not Why?” ) 

“Tt is such a confused business at present,” he answered. “ Suppose 
you set a hundred people to explain the art of doing good, you would 
geta hundred different ideas as to what was meant. Suppose I meet a 
beggar and give him sixpence, is it a meritor a crime? No opinion on 
the subject is anything like unanimous. So, till they make up their 
minds—unless Iam very much inclined the other way—I think I may 
#8 well keep my sixpences ; they are handy things. Why should I part 
with them on purpose to be told that I have demoralised somebody ?” 

“But, Percival, I don’t understand. Oughtn’t anybody to try to do 
good” 

“The people who have a vocation,” he replied. “The people wii, 
blinder as they will, prejudiced and ignorant though they may be, harm 
though they may sometimes do, yet rise above it all, and bless the world 
Wy sheer force of love. If you have this sublime calling—well. But 
doing good, as popularly understood or misunderstood, is such a horribly 
aggressive proceeding. I would as soon go about giving people shocks, 
o the chance that galvanism might be good for some of them. Be kind 
insmall things, mercifully just in great; try not to do any harm. It 
oom ‘very exalted ideal, perhaps, — but I haven’t got any further 


that really all?” she said. 


"Pm not used to a - my ideas. Suppose I add, Look up 
mai.” 
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“ But, Percival,” she hesitated; “if that were all, you wouldn't 
think so very much about it, if anyone told a fib.” 

“ What ?” he exclaimed. “ What can you think of me, Sissy? Good 
heavens! Why truthfulness is an absolute necessity, if one would not 
despise oneself and all mankind. It is the very ground we stand on— 
bare and uncommonly ugly sometimes, I grant you—but without it no 
building is possible. I did not say, ‘ Be truthful,’ and therefore I do 
not care for truth! You might as well declare that I did not care for 
modesty because I would not insult a woman by telling her to by 
modest !” 

He spoke rapidly and almost fiercely, but paused suddenly as if he 
had just become aware of it. “I beg your pardon, Sissy,” he said, in an 
altered tone. “I can’t be very calm on that subject, I’m afraid. Ther 
are so many shams now-a-days, down to a sham contempt of shams.” 

She leant against the fence, gazing at him with frightened eyes, 


One hand was firmly pressed to still her wildly beating heart, but when 

he apologised for his vehemence she faintly smiled. t 

“ I’m afraid that dreadful old woman has upset you a little,” he said, 8 

anxiously. 

She acquiesced, and went away. But, if the truth which he loved » ¥ 

much could have been revealed, perhaps the blame would have rested T 

on that dreadful young man. ; lo 

hi 

qn 

CHAPTER XX. 
I and my mistress, side by side 
Shall be together, breathe and ride.—R. Browning. 
I rux I am a little tired of stories in which-a marvellously dev 
villain devises an elaborate scheme which I know will be overthrown ly 

a still cleverer detective. I am only irritated by the difficulties he sur i 
mounts, because I am certain he will come to a difficulty not to bes ave 
mounted. I hate the virtuous detective, while I am apt to takes in h 
pitying interest in the villain, and sometimes to my sudden horror [have ] 
found myself cordially wishing him success in the evil cause for whichlt Mor 
has battled so gallantly. I well remember the liking I had as a childir mem 
Sisera, because it was said that the stars in their courses fought agail# You 
ta 


him. 
Very likely it is true enough that many a scheme is patiently thouglt 


out, skilfully carried on, and ruined at the last moment by some sil] 
oversight which a child might have avoided. But sometimes the tri 
is just the other way. If, in spite of all precautions, the gallant shipg™ 
down, what frail arid unseaworthy vessels have accomplished astoundilg 
voyages in safety! If the skilful Alpine climber loses his footing #! 
perishes, what benighted travellers, or children, or timid women lat 
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groped their way in darkness through perils they would have feared to 
face by day ! 

Did you ever notice children launching a tiny fleet of walnut-shells 
with little sails? The wrecks are many and swift, but now and then a 
boat will glide out of reach and out of sight, dancing gaily and safely 
over the troubled waters. Sissy had put all Brackenhill into a walnut-~ 
shell and launched it. Hitherto it had sailed miraculously well, but the 

_ waves were growing high. 
‘The first indication of the rising tempest came one day early in May. 
’ On that day a cloud drifted between herself and Percival. 

It was a bright, sunshiny morning, more like the May of the poets 
than that of our ordinary experience. Sissy, who was in great demand - 
among her girl friends now that her marriage was little more than a 
month distant, had promised to spend the day with Laura Falconer. 
Percival was her escort, and they had dispensed with the attendance of a 
groom on their nine-miles’ ride. They had both enjoyed it. Never had 
the country lanes looked more lovely. Their thin new veil of green 
showed the form of every bough, soon to be lost in the abundant foliage 
of June. The banks were sprinkled with wild hyacinths, the hedges 
with hawthorn blossom, the blue overhead with flakes of whitest cloud. 
‘The very air seemed full of life and joy, kissing Sissy’s cheeks till they 
looked as if two wild roses had opened a month before their time, and 
quickening the blood in Percival’s veins, till, blithe and careless, he felt 
himself one with very spring itself, and in the gladness of the moment 
qnoted— 
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What if we still ride on, we two, 

With life for ever old yet new, 

Changed not in kind but in degree, 

The instant made eternity,— 

And heaven just prove that I and she 
Ride, ride together, for ever ride ? 


“T like that,” said Sissy. But after a moment she added, “ That is 
avery strange idea, though. I never fancied there could be any horses 
in heaven.” 

Percival-laughed. “It seems to me,” he said, “that women are far ° 
More sentimental than men. You excel us in delicate associations, 
memories, feelings ; but I don’t believe you have half the imagination. 
You are so literal, you must have everything definite. Women believe 
m tangible white robes, in palms and crowns and golden pavements. 
The lover dreams of the joy of an endless, buoyant flight through space 
with his lady, and she questions whether she can admit any animals fit 
for riding into her conception of heaven !” 

“You'll certainly frighten the horses if you go on so,” said Sissy. 
“Do you suppose you have nearly done?” 

“Quite,” he answered meekly. 
“Then you may tell me the name of that poem.” 
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“The Last Ride Together.”. vow 
“Oh, Percival!” in a tone of reproach. “How could you go.quot- 


ing such a dreadful thing about us ? you eshamed of 


you bad boy ? ” 

“ What now ? It make this our last ride, will it? if it 
were the last, I should like to remember that it was perfect — to 
deserve the quotation.” ial 

(Later he did remember it.) 

_Sissy.remained unconvinced, and declined to hear another syllable 
about the poem. And just before they reached their destination, the 
poetry of their ride was exchanged for a very unpleasant matter of fact. 
Her horse was decidedly lame. 

Percival and the Falconers’ groom held a consultation over thei injury. 
He went straight from the stables to the drawing-room, where Sissy was 
being petted and fondled, and questioned about her presents, the brides- 
maids’ dresses, and all the arrangements for the wedding-day. 

_.* You can’t ride Gipsy home,” said he. 

, “At this there was some consternation. Mrs. Falconer declared that 
Percival should go home by himself, and leave Sissy with them for the 
night.. When that plan was declared impossible, Laura meditated fora 
moment, and then proposed that, as soon as her brother Willie came in, 
he should be sent down to the Rectory. ‘They have such a nice pony 
there,” she said. ‘ Agnes, the eldest girl, often rides it. I am sure they 
would lend it to you. You could send it back to-morrow.” 

“Easily, but I don’t know them,” said Percival. ‘“ How cn I 
ask ? ” 

“ You are not going to ask them. Willie will do that. He doesn't 
at all dislike going to the Rectory. Oh, we will settle it all, and take 
the greatest care of poor Gipsy too, so don’t bother yourself about it.” 

Percival declared that she was very kind. 

“T only wish we were better off for horses,” said Miss Falconer. 
“ But those fat old things of ours——Oh, mamma, don’t look so indig- 
nant, you know they never do anything but stand there eating their 
heads off. Well, then, those magnificent animals which drag our old 
carriage would not quite do for riding. And Willie’s horse is a brute— 
you can’t think how it kicks!” 

. “ That wouldn’t do then,” said Sissy. “I must go and look at Gipsy, 


poor old fellow ! * 


Percival and Laura accompanied her, and while she coaxed her 
favourite he enquired in an eager aside, “How do you think she 
looks ?.” 

“Much better,” was the answer. “ More like herself.” 

“T am afraid it is partly theride. She hasn’t that pretty rose-colour 
always,” he said anxiously. “Still, I’m sure she’s better, and when I get 
her away—— ” 

“You think she will be better still? Very likely, for we must remeti- 
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ber that this is a trying time for her, so many Maye-iakings such a fuss 


of preparation.” 

As the three strolled round the garden, Laura smiled a little, noticing 
Percival’s constant thought for Sissy. ‘ What devotion!” she said to 
herself. She could not but own that this air of watchful and tender 
courtesy suited him well, and made every little attention seem earnest. 
“They are a model pair of lovers,” she thought. ‘“ He looks the charac- 
ter, and he doesn’t take the bloom off his courtship with nasty slang 


- either. If I were a painter, I would make a picture of them, here and 


now. 

Sissy was saying, “I like your three old cedars on your sloping lawn 
so much, Laura. When I was a little girl I always thought of Lebanon 
as something like your garden.” 

“And smelling just like Keswick, no doubt,” Percival suggested. , 

“Lebanon darkens our drawing-room window a good deal,” said Miss 
Falconer. “ And there is no help for it. It would be a sin to cut them 
down, and you can’t prune cedars.” 

“T don’t call your drawing-room dark,” said Sissy, as they went in. 

“Perhaps not at ten minutes to one on a sunshiny spring day. But 
if it were a November afternoon, or even if the bank of cloud over there’ 
came up and hid the sun, you would see.” 

“T can imagine it,” said Percival. ‘“ Just now the light is perfect.” 

The house was partly covered with a vine, and the oriel window had 
a quivering border of leaves and tendrils. Through the cedars outside 
came blue gleams of sky, like glorious sapphires, gleams which were ten 
times more deep and lucid for their sombre setting. The room, with its 
polished floor and paneling, seemed full of golden touches of sunlight, 
mixed with the delicate tracery of vine-leaf shadows, and the soft, sway- 
ing gloom of the cedars. 

“These bright spring mornings so often cloid over and lose their 
beauty,” said Laura; “and then it is cold,-for there is no warmth 
except just in the sunshine.” . 

“Don’t you think their uncertainty is partly what makes them so_ 
beautiful ?” asked Percival. 

It was two hours later ; they had had their luncheon, and the three 
young people were talking in the drawing-room. Laura was tatting ; 
Bissy, seated by her on a low ottoman, played with her scissors, her 
cotton, her crochet-hook, and anything else on which she could lay her idle 
little hands. Laura regretted aloud that Willie had not come in. “I 
fear it is dull for you, Mr. Thorne,” shesaid. “So stupid of Willie! He 
is about somewhere with papa, I suppose. If he had come in, you could 
have smoked, and talked about dogs and horses, and played billiards and 
enjoyed yourselves. And now I’m afraid you are bored.” 

» “If that fear isn’t the reflection of your own feelings, let me cttiskad 
you that I’m not a smoker, and assure you that I am much nndein here,’ 
Said Thorne eagerly. 
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So he remained, idling over the books on the table, looking at the 
albums and talking. They happened to speak of some one who was fond 
of quoting. 

“Heaven defend me from quotations !” exclaimed Percival. “ Never 
quote.” 

“Oh, Percival! And you do it dreadfully.” 

“ Sissy,” he said, in a tone of grave remonstrance. “How amI ever 
to shine in conversation if you make such remarks? I shall be put to 
silence.” 

“That would be a pity, wouldn’t it?” 

“T should think it would. Our deeds show what we are, our talk 
shows what we would be. Now as my forte is rather precept than _ 
example—— ” 

“There'll be nothing left if Sissy snubs you,” said Laura. “ Pray 

don’t be snubbed. We are all attention.” 

“ Never quote,” he resumed, as calmly as if he had not been interrupted 
at all. ‘‘I saw the folly of it last week when I was away from Bracken 
hill. It was one of those glorious nights, and I was looking at the sky— 
a splendid sky—a vast space of white veined with blue, and behind itthe 
moon, steadily gliding, with two or three golden stars. Above that was 
a solemn height, and motionless wreaths of cloud flung across it here and 
there. Do you see it atall?” 

“Very well indeed,” Miss Falconer assured him. 

“ T stared at it and said nothing. Never call people to look ata sky 
or a picture, or anything that touches you, unless you are very sure of 
their stock of adjectives and your own. Else there is no knowing what 

may happen. She may be driven to say, ‘Isn’t it lovely?’ And you in 
desperation may reply, ‘Stunning !’ or ‘ First-rate!’ And then how can 
you ever respect yourselves or each other again? I pause for a reply.” 

“Don’t pause. We seem to be advancing rather slowly.” 

“ Presently up came the man I was with. ‘What are you looking 

‘at? Oh,Isay!’ He had the grace to be silent for about five seconds. 
Then he burst out with, ‘ Look at that now—isn’t that Shelley exactly! 
You remember—you must remember.’ 

“IT didn’t remember, and it turned out that he didn’t either, at least 
not well enough to recall the words. Off he rushed—turned up the gas 
—pulled down an armful of books. ‘ Here’s Shelley—where is that bit 
I wonder? Ah I have it.’ It was in ‘The Cloud ;’ no doubt you know 
it — 

’ That orbed maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 
Glides glimmering o’er my fleecelike floor. 
But he wasn’t satisfied. ‘That’s it,’ he said, ‘but that isn’t all. Ther 
a bit somewhere which gives that effect of an infinite multitude of little 
clouds. I don’t believe it’s Shelley at all. It’s Wordsworth—n0! 
Tennyson— Rossetti—somewhere in Browning, I think.’ Down cal 
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six volumes of poems and ‘The Ring and the Book.’ I hada couple to 
look through, so I found two or three of my favourite pieces and amused 
myself very happily. At last he lighted on what he wanted, and spouted 
it triumphantly— 
A multitude . 
Of handbreadth cloudlets— 


‘That's it, you know,’ he said. I agreed that that was it, and he went 
— One vast rack 
Of ripples infinite and -— 


‘Oh !—why it’s black !’ He was a little disconcerted. ‘That's your 
idea of an appropriate quotation, is it?’ said I. ‘And our sky is like 
luminous snow. Look there!’ We both looked, and burst out laugh- 
ing. It had grown grey while we were fitting it with a description !” 

Percival had finished his story without any change of tone, but 
towards the end his eyes were wandering out of the window. It seemed 
to him that it certainly was one of the Brackenhill carriages turning 
in at the gate, yet he feared to startle Sissy by the announcement 
till he should be perfectly sure. What could induce them to send 
the brougham? Some startling event—for it undoubtedly was the 
-brougham. 

“Don’t I hear something driving in?” asked Laura. . 

“Yes. A visitor you will be surprised to see—as I am!” he ex- 
claimed. There was an impatient pull at the bell. “ Sissy, guess—but 
no, there is no time. Dear, it is the carriage from Brackenhill, and 
Horace is getting out !” 

Sissy made no reply, but sat, helpless as a scared child, gazing at the 
door, It was Miss Falconer who exclaimed; “ Horace! Are you sure 
that it is really Mr. Horace Thorne?” and rushed to the window. 

(There had been a little flirtation in old days, and Laura, though 
not seriously wounded, had a soft place still in her heart for him, and 
was apt to think of him by his Christian name.) 

“Quite sure,” said Percival. “Sissy, listen tome. He is changed a 
good deal—be prepared—try not to look shocked. Dear, are you lis- 

ing 1” 


“Yes.” She lifted her eyes to him. They were full of terror and 


“What is the matter? Sissy, it is not so bad as that.” He stopped 
an d looked towards the opening door. 

There was a little pause before Horace followed the servant who 
stood ready to announce him. Sissy got up, and took hold of the back 
of thie chair from which Laura had risen. She tried hard to be very 
calm. She fixed her eyes on a brilliant spot of red in the rug; it almost 


seem ed to rise and burn beneath her gaze, but she was afraid to look 
away 7. 
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“ Mr, Horace Thorne.” 

And Horace himself advanced, looking terribly worn and ill, but with 
a bright colour on his cheeks, and a glance, half defiant, half anxious, 
which seemed to say, “ What do you think of me? I am extremely well, 
and don’t care what you think.” 

“ Didn’t expect to see me, did you?” he said, with a nervous laugh 
e., as he greeted Laura, who happened to stand nearest. “That doesn’t 
make us the less glad,” she answered brightly. He was hurriedly shak- 

ing hands with Percival. ‘ Glad to see you back again, old fellow,” said 
oon the latter. 

3 But Horace had turned to Sissy with eager eyes. “ My little Sissy! 
Why, what an age it is since I’ve seen you!” He had her cold little 
fingers in his clasp. “And what a lazy little woman never to write!” 

She looked up quickly as he stooped to kiss her, yet, though she 
looked up, her eyes avoided his, and she turned a little so that he kissed 
her cheek and their lips did not meet. “Oh, I can’t write letters,” she 
said, “and Auntie wrote, and Percival.” 

Horace drew back a little, and remembered what his mother had said. 
“No doubt Sissy will be the same to you if your cousin will let her.” 
He let her hand fall. 

“ How did you come?” said Percival. “Yes, you forget we are all 
dying of curiosity,” Miss Falconer chimed in. “ How far have you 
travelled to-day? And are you quite worn out? What sort of passage 
did you have?” 

“One question at atime. How far have I travelled to-day? Not 
very far—this morning from town—this afternoon from Brackenhill.” 

_ “ But where was Aunt Harriet?” said Percival. ‘“ She could not have 
5 let you desert her so quickly, I know.” 

“ She had taken the pony chaise and left word for you that she should 
be home to dinner. So I asked the governor how he was, and he said, 
‘Quite well.’ Then the governor asked me how I was, and I said 
Quite well.’ And after a little more conversation—about up to that 
sample—lI said I thought I’d look you up.” 

“ How nice of you!” exclaimed Laura. “‘Butaren’t you very tired!” 

“Tired? No, what should make me tired? Driving nine miles in 
the brougham? My good fellow,” turning to Percival, “what are you 
shoving that easy-chair at me for? Keep it for yourself.” 

“ May as well sit as stand,” was the calm reply. 

“ Sit then—put your feet up, and welcome, but let other people do # 
they like. I don’t believe there was much the matter with me lat 
autumn ; at any rate I’m all right now.” * 

“ That's well,” said Percival. ‘ When did you cross?” 

“The night before last. We had a good passage.” 

Sissy had moved into the oriel window, and now spoke ina tremulous 
voice. 

“ Do you ever cough now, Horace?” 
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“T don’t know. Yes, now and then a little. Habit, you know ; one 
doesn’t get out of the way of a thing all at once. Mere trick I believe ; 
I must break myself of it.” : 

“ That’s good news,” said Percival. 

Horace made his boast, as before, with the glance which wandered 
from face to face, hungry for confirmation of his assertion, yet laughing 
at the idea that there could be two opinions about such a self-evident 
fact, And all the time he looked a ghastly shadow of the bright Horace 
of a year before. 

He had turned to Sissy as she spoke, and now stepped towards her. 
“You don’t look very well,” he said, commiserating her from the height 
of his own complete recovery. ‘ What is the matter with you?” 

She hung her head. “I don’t know. I think it’s the weather.” 

“The weather ! ” smiled Horace, as who should call attention to the 
mad fancies of invalids. ‘What is amiss with the weather, pray ? 
Tolerable for foggy old England, isn’t it ?” 

Sissy murmured some reply. Percival, who leant against the chimney- 
piece, looked up as she spoke, and the momentary glance photographed a 
little picture for ever on his memory. The cloud, of which Laura had 
spoken, had rolled upwards, blotting the azure of the sky, and the great 
cedars were dark as thunderstorms against the grey. Inthe melancholy 
oriel stood Horace and Sissy, if indeed they were Horace and Sissy, and 
not the ghosts of their beautiful sunshiny selves, with the ghost of the 
sunshiny morning in the background. They looked at each other with 
strange eyes. What change had come over them during the last year? 
Horace had a constrained and watchful air, and Sissy shrank sadly from 
his look and touch. And these were the two who had been like brother 
and sister together in glad old days at Brackenhill. 

“Listen!” said Laura, “I hear papa and Willie.” And when the 
two came in, soon followed by Mr. Falconer, there were such surprised 
exclamations, such questioning and such wonder on the part of the new- 
comers, such quick assertions of perfect health on Horace’s part, that it 
did not signify whether Sissy talked or not. 

Presently she stole across the room to Percival where he stood. 

a” you spoken to William Falconer yet?” she asked in an eager 
whisper. 
“Spoken to Falconer?” 

“About the pony I am to ride—the pony from the Rectory. Laura 
said he would go for it.” 

_“But, my dear child, we don’t want the pony now. What are you 
~otmd off Of course you will drive home in the brougham with 


“No, no, I don’t want to drive. I would rather ride with you— 
much rather, Percival.” ‘There were timid caresses in her voice, and 
almost tears, 


“And I should like to ride with you,” said he. “But we can’t ask 
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for the pony for a mere whim, though we might have done so when we 
were really in a difficulty.” 

“This morning,” she pouted, hanging her pretty head, “you wanted 
our ride to go on for ever and ever, you told me. And now——” 

“Now the sun has gone in, and the wind has got up, and the sky is 
grey, and Gipsy is lame, and, even if we had the pony, I daresay it would 
be a stupid little beast. No, no, Sissy, it is just as well as itis ; it would 
not be perfect like this morning. We'll ride to-morrow, dear ; you must 
drive home this afternoon. Why, what would Horace think?” 

Percival considered the discussion closed, and was opening his lips to 
say something else, when Sissy startled him. 

“T don’t want to drive home with Horace.” 

He paused an instant looking at her. “ What do you mean!” he 
said gravely but very gently. ‘ He looks ill, poor fellow, but-——” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” she exclaimed. 

“Then what is it? Tell me quickly what you mean, Sissy.” 

“Nothing. Only I don’t want to drive home with him. Oh, Percival, 
please don’t ask me.” 

He looked perplexed, but after a moment he replied, “Tt isn'ta 
question of asking—it seems to me you must.” 

“No, I needn’t,” said Sissy. “If you won’t get me the pony, I om 
stay here for the night. Laura will keep me ; she said she would.” 

“ Impossible!” Percival was growing stern. “ Why, you told them 
you couldn’t do it. It is out of the question.” 

Sissy stood with lips compressed, evidently unconvinced. 

“ Why don’t you like driving home? What has Horace done?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“That is absurd,” said Percival. ‘There must be some cause— 

. “No, no! He hasn’t done anything. Oh, Percival, be good to me’ 
“My dear child, be reasonable.” 


“Very well, then ; I will drive home, since you say I must. But you 


must drive too.” 

Percival spoke very gently, because he had determined that he woull 
always speak gently to Sissy, and his smile was equally intentional. 

“ You fly from one impossibility to another, dear. What is tole 
come of the roan ?” 

“ Let him stay here.” 

“You don’t think what you are saying. They have promised to ke 
poor Gipsy, who can’t go back to-day ; I can’t possibly ask them to kep 
the roan, who can.” 

Sissy was distressed, but still obstinate. 

“Say that there is a meaning in this which you will explain tom 
when we reach Brackenhill,” said Percival, “and of course something 
shall be done.” 

“No, no. Oh, why is Gipsy lame?” . 
“ What's all the discussion about?” Mr. Falconer enquired. “Cit 
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you get your own way, ‘Miss Sissy? you seem trying very hard for 
it.” 
She looked up with a pretty tearful brightness. “Oh, don’t you think 


d I ought to have it?” she exclaimed. “ Please say you do.” 

“Of course you ought. Now is your time. Have your own way till 
is you promise to honour and obey—that’s only fair. ‘Wasn't that the 
ld bargain we made, my dear, in our old courting days, before these young 
ld people were thought of ?” 
st “Something like it,” said his wife. 

“It worked well, no doubt,” said Percival, who stood erect and still, - 
to ‘as if he were made of bronze. 

. “Very well,” smiled Mrs. Falconer. 

“Extremely well,” said her husband. “Only—it was rather a long 

he engagement—and—quite accidentally of course—Lucy got so used to 
having her own way that she has never seemed able to get out of it. 
Otherwise it worked remarkably well.” 

“T think we'll try it,” said Sissy. 

val, “It will be for Percival’s good, too,” said Mr. Falconer. “ Don’t they 
fay 2 man isn’t fit to command till he has learned to obey ?” 

n't While he spoke she contrived to whisper, “Jf you love me! 
Percival !” 

[ can “So be it,” said young Thorne, aloud. “ Mr. Falconer, I am so 
struck with your example that Iam going to follow it. Sissy is very 

them anxious that we should all be together to-day—she must drive home 
with Horace, and she can’t bear the thought of my lonely ride.” 

“Leave your horse here,” said Mr. Falconer. 

: “Exactly what I was going to ask your permission to do.” 

The matter was thus promptly settled, yet Sissy was hardly content. 
—" Percival smiled and talked ; but there was a threatening gravity about 
ome’ his eyes, 

The brougham came to the door, and the three drove off. The 

ut you Pleasure of being together had been secured with some difficulty, yet 

they searcely seemed to appreciate each other’s society. Horace leaned 

would lack, evidently tired, though he did his best to conceal the fact. Sissy 

al. ast timid glances, pleading for pardon, at Percival, who sat opposite 

3 tobe with folded arm, shut lips, and a line between his eyes. The world was 

Very fair in its joy of returning spring, though the sky hung grey above 

it. But the beauty of green hedgerows, and orchards pink and white, 

to keep was lost on these three young people. Their hearts and brows were 

to keep burdened so heavily that it was almost a wonder that the sleek chestnuts 

should whirl them so gaily along the road to Brackenhill. Something 

might have been done to lighten the load, no doubt, had the trio been 

in ak ible to make up their minds. Horace need not have uttered a word, he 
ome 


might have pulled a letter from his pocket which his hand instinctively 
‘ought, and he would have fronted the world once more, with never a 
“ere to hide, Sissy need only have opened her lips to let out a confused 
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and hurried avowal, which sometimes seemed as if it must force its way 
in spite of her. But Percival, if he had a share of his own in this oppres- 
sion, must have opened his heart to seek it, and might have been startled 
had a phantom taken shape, and come forth from its inmost recesses to 
look him in the face.. 

“ Here we are,” said Horace with a yawn. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
RECONCILIATION. 


Aunt Middleton was on the steps, quivering from head to foot with 
impatient joy. These few moments of expectation, which seemed » 
intolerably long, were, nevertheless, the happiest that her boy's retum 
could give her, for the sight of his face was the sight of a death-warrant, 
It was impossible to prepare her for the shock, and Horace saw her 
suddenly blanched checks, and met her with the more defiance. 

It seemed as if the happy brightness of the morning could not belong 
to the day which closed so drearily. Everybody longed to hasten the 
lagging hours. Horace’s talk was interrupted by dreadful fits of coughing, 
during which they all tried to look different ways, and to seem uncon- 
scious of the terrible pause. Aunt Harriet pushed her chair further back 
into the shadow, and sat over her knitting, dropping stitches and fartive 
tears. Sissy shrank from everyone, as if she were some poor little 
wounded creature whom the lightest touch would torture. It was not 
wonderful, perhaps, that she feared Percival's displeasure. Many people 
when they are put out show the depth of their feelings with tolerable 


accuracy. But Percival’s darkly expressive face intensified the meaning 


it had to convey. When he was put out he looked like a thunder-clont, 
Not did he weaken the effect of his expression by speech, and his polite 
ness was terrible. 

But Horace was not displeased with her, and when he coughed, het 
eyes, as she turned them away, were full of sorrow. When he sat by the 
fireside she silently pushed him a footstool, and crept behind his chair 0 
draw a curtain closer, lest there should be a draught. She remembered 
every fancy he had about his tea. Yet she hardly spoke to him, nor did 
she touch him as she gave him his cup. 

Mr. Thorne stood on the hearth-rug and surveyed the party. He 
was more grieved and anxious about his grandson than’ he would hare 
owned even to himself. vs 

“You must stay with us, Horace,” he said abruptly. “That sum 
bag wasn’t all your luggage ?” ' ; 

(There was an unintentional sting in the invitation. He did at 
speak as if Horace had come home.) 

“Tt is, though. Thank you,” said the young man, rather stifily, “ 
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tnust be off to-morrow. I came over with my mother, and I don’t care 
to leave her quite alone.” 

“ Where is she?” 

* We shall stay in town for a few weeks, I think.” 

“But of course you will come down to the wedding,” said Percival. 
“You are to be best man, you know.” 

“The wedding—pooh! That's five weeks hence—time for Sissy to 
change her mind before then,” said the squire. ‘Look here, Horace, I 
must have my little girl to myself for a few days before I lose her. I'll 
tell you what you shall do. Write and ask your mother to come 
at once and stay for a fortnight. No, your Aunt Harriet will write,” 

Mrs. Middleton was thunderstruck. She got up instantly, and went 
to the writing-table, like one in a dream. For the next half-hour she 
retired altogether from public life, and consumed many sheets of note 
paper in fruitless endeavours to reconcile the terms of hospitality with 
those of truthfulness! Dr, Cumming was never so sure of the approach- 
ing end of all things as she was while she wrote the invitation. Godfrey 
ask her to Brackenhill! ‘What could come next but doomsday ? 

Sissy, when she bade Percival good-night in the hall, said, “ Please, 
don’t be angry any longer.” 

“Am I angry?” he asked. ‘Well, perhaps Iam. J am vexed and 
troubled. Why do you hide things from me, dear? Why can’t you 


~ trust me? It is like the beginning of a shadow. What is that you sing 


sometimes ?”. And leaning against the wall he hummed softly, 


The little rift within the lover's lute . 
Which by and by shall make—— 


She sprang to him, caught his hands, and held them. “Don’t sing 
that! Don’t sing that! Oh, Percival! Percival!” 

“No,” he said, “it won't be that, I hope, and think. It won’t be 
that, because I trust you. It is some foolish little secret-—or it is some 
one else’s secret. Not Horace’s, is it?” he exclaimed suddenly. “ He has 
no right to burden——” 

“Oh, no, no!” 

“Why not tell me?” said Percival. “If it is your own, it is some 
childish folly. I won’t be stern—do I look stern, Sissy? I’m not; you 
almost break my heart when you Jook at me with those great, frightened 
eyes of yours—I can’t be very stern, I’m sure. And I won't laugh— 
there! People must do foolish things sometimes, or life wouldn’t be. 
endurable. I daresay you are foolish now and then—I hope so, for I 
know Jam. What does it matter, when I can trust my little wife? 
For you will never do anything of which I shall be ashamed. How can 
you ever find it in your heart to be afraid of me, Sissy—to stab me so? 
And why should you be afraid? I’m not bad, but I wish my soul were 
#8 sweet and clear as yours. Tell me, dear, and if I do smile, it will be 
to think that such a trouble could weigh so heavily.” 
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“FOR PERCIVAL.” 


Till he paused she had not looked up at him. Then she did, 

“Oh, Percival, you are good! But I have nothing to tell you, really” 

He shook his head. “Is that all the answer I am to have?” 

“No!” she said, “not all.” And she suddenly threw her arms about 
his neck, and drew his dark face down, and kissed him. No words could 
have moved him as did the mute appeal of those little clinging hands 
and kissing lips. Displeasure vanished like a cloud. She laughed, and 
shut his eyes with sweet caresses, and kissed his mouth to silence. And 
an. old wideawake of the squire’s, set jauntily askew on a hat-peg just 
above them, looked down, and seemed to bless the baseless reconciliation 
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